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Catiline : a Tragedy, in five Acts, With other 
Poems. By the Rev. Geo. Croly, A.M: 
Author of Paris in 1815 ; The Angel of 
the World, &c.’ London, 1822. 8vo. 
pp. 232. Hurst, Robinson & Co. 

Or Mr. Croly’s genius, our opinion has been 

frequently given: few, certainly, of the 

living poets occupy a higher place in our 
admiration ; for, whatever of mannerism we 
may have detected by critical tests, or how- 
ever we may occasionally have blamed him 
fur pomp in language and obscurity in ex- 

sion, we were still delighted with the 
fertility of his imagination, his lofty con- 
ceptions and splendid descriptions, his 
soundness of principle, vigour, comprehen- 
siveness, and natural dignity. | His -ble- 

mishes appeared to us to be the weeds of a 

most luxuriant soil: not the poverty, but 

the superabundance of his resources was 
the cause of defects which the slightest care 
would chastise ; and we felt that from such 
intellectual affluence, the stream of poesy 
might long be pourei in floods as copious, 
but more purified and translucent than the 
first overflowings. Catiline realizes this an- 
ticipation. The thoughts are never over- 

ed with style. It is much more simple 
than any preceding work from the same 
pen. It is more refined and in a chaster 
taste, witout losing any of the energy of 
the author. In fine, it is less liable to the 
objections that have been alleged to passages 
in “ Paris,” and the “ Angel of the World,” 
an approach to grandiloquence, and that 
species of condensation for which Dante is 
so remarkable, and which is undoubtedly to 
be avoided in composition—we mean that 

r the sense is not obvious at once, and 

a fatigue is imposed upon the understanding 

m acquiring the ideas of the poet, which, 

on the contrary, should be so clear and dis- 

tnct, that, to use a trite saying, he that 
run might read, 

_ Mr. Croly draws the character of Cati- 

line rather after the outline of Cicero in his 

oration Pro Ceelio, than after the sketch of 

Sallust. He is 4a daring man, of eminent 

- acity, —_ eee a a resents a doubt- 

pect o} and evil; but, at length, 
re er or driven, rushes into’ pe bess. 

(ore face, page 9.) By this treatment of his 

ba he has escaped from a close resem- 

€ to preceding dramatists who have 
employed their Muse upon it: of these he 
mentions Wet Jonson, Voltaire, and Cre- 

Ma. this portion of Roman his 

has furnished several other pieces for the 

Stage, not only in.England and France, but 
Spain, Italy and Germany. He hasalso had 

premag- ne to some deviations from the received 

tory, in order to introduce and give effect to 





incidents of force and interest in the drama. 
Hamilcar, a captive Moorish prince; two 
Allobroges, on .an embassy to Rome; and 
Aspasia, a Greek priestess, are striking per- 
sonageés, and finely diversify, the gone 
tone of Roman manners. But as the play 
has not been acted, and the catastrophe 
coincides with fact, we shall not enter into 
a detail of the circumstances which conduct 
to the fatal end. It is more to our purpose 
to view Catiline simply as a poem, and to 
illustrate it by extracts, divided into distin- 
guishing heads, which will readily show the 
genius of the author, and enable every 
reader to form a judgment of his poetry, 
which is evidently constructed on the cr 
model. of Shakspeare’s blank verse rather 
than on the less perfect fashion of Mas- 
singer and his iniitators. 


Effect of Oratory upon a Multitude. 
His words seemed oracles, 

That pierced their bosoms ; and each man would 
And gaze in wonder on his neighbour's face, [turn, 
That with the like dumb wonder ‘answered him : 
Then some, would weep, some sheut, some, 

deeper touch'd, ' 
Keep down the cry with motion of their hands, 
In fear:but ‘to:have lost a syllable. 
The evening came, yet there the people stood, 
As if ‘twere noon, and they the marble sea, 
Sleeping without a wave. You could have heard 
The beating of your pulses while he spoke, 
But when he ceased, the shout was-like the roar 
Of Ocean:in the storm. - = - 


The Crievings of a proud Spirit. 
Crime may be clear’d, and Sorrow’s eyes be dried, 
The lowliest poverty be gilded yet, 
The neck of airless, pale imprisonment 
Be lighten’d of its chains! For all the ills 
That chagce or nature lays upon our heads, 
In chance or nature there is founda cure : 
But self-abasement is beyond all cure! 
The brand is there burn’d in the living flesh, 
That bears its mark to the grave.—That dagger’s 
Into the central pulses of the heart; —_ [plunged 
The act is the mind’s Suicide ; for which 
There is no after health—no hope—no pardon ‘ 


A Soldier. 

You’ve seen him in the field ? 
Hamilcar. Aye, fifty times,— 

I’ the thickest fight ; where all was blood and steel ; 
Plunging thro’ steeds unrider’d, gory men 
Mad with their wounds,—thro’ lances thick as hail, 
As if he took the ranks for idle waves ! 
Now seen, the battle’s wonder; now below, 
Mowing his desperate way, till with wild shrieks, 
The throng roll’d back, and CATIRANE sprang out, 
Red from the greaves to the helm !— 


Sunset. 
This air is living sweetness, Golden sun, 
Shall I be like thee yet? The clouds have past— 
And like some mighty victor, he returns 
To his red city in the west, that now 
Spreads all her gates, and lights her torches up, 
In triumphs for her glorious conqueror. 





Chance. , 

Chance can do nothing. ‘There’s no turn of earth, 
No—not the blowing of the summer wind, 
Or the unstable sailing of a cloud, 
Much more the destiny of mighty states: 
But hath a will that orders it. 

An Aurora Borealis, 
Last night I could not rest: the chamber’s heat 
Or some wild thoughts—the folly of the day— 
Banish’d my sleep : So, in the garden air, 
I gaz'd upon the comet, that then shone 
In midnight glory, dimming all the stars. 
At once'a crimson blaze, that made it pale, 
Flooded the north. I turn’d,'and saw in heaven 
Two mighty armies! From the zenith star, 
Down to the earth, legions in line and orb, 
Squadron and square, like earthly marshalry. 
Anon,°as if a sudden trumpet spoke, 
Banners of gold and purple were flung out ; 
Fire-crested leaders swept along the lines ; 
And both the gorgeous depths, like meeting seas, 
Roll’d to wild battle. Then, they breath’d’awhile, 
Leaving the space between a sheet of gore, 
Strew'd with torn standards, corpses, and crash’d 

spears : 
But soon upon the horizan’s belt uprose, 
Moon-like, or richer,—like the rising Morn, 
A bulwark’d city. 
Rome ? 


Hanilcar (eagerlu.) 

Catiline. Both armies joined, 
And like a deluge, rush’d against the walls. 
One chieftain led both armies to the storm, 
Till the proud Capitol in embers fell, 

And Heaven was all on fire. 


A Meeting of Magicians. 
In my own land, and hunting through the hills, 
I’ve sat from eve to sunrise; in the caves 
Of Atlas, circled by the altar-fires 
Of black enchanters, men who yearly came, 
By compact, to hold solemn festival : 
Some riding fiery dragons, some on shafts 
Of the sunn’d topaz,—some on ostrich plumes, 
Or wondrous cars, that press’d the subtle air, 
No heavier than its clouds,—some in swift barks, 
That lit the Libyan Sea through night and storm, 
Like winged Volcanoes ;—From all zones of the 
Earth— 
From the mysterious fountains of the Nile— 
Gold-sanded Niger—India’s diamond shore, 
From silken China,—from the Spicy Isles, 
Like incense-vitns set in the purple sea 
By Taprobane. - - - 
A Spirit. 

If ever parted Spirit walk’d'the earth, 
Haunting the treasure that: it léved in life, 
We stand this hour in presence ®f'a-thing, — 
That, bodied to our senses, would feb lloose [night, 
Our strength like water,—strike ope,¢yes with 
Fill the hot brain with the unwholesome, thoughts 
That shake the reason. - - - ms 

A Talisman. ‘ 

Its equal’s not on Earth ! 

The metal fell from Heaven in thunder-peals; 
*Twas temper’d-in strange fire of warriors’ bones; 
Then shaped, at shuddering midnight, to wild songs, 
That the yawning Earth give up her ghosts , 
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——————— 
Mix'd with the unhallow’d spirits, that all day 
Had toss’d on beds of adamant and fife ! 
Chaunt. 
Queen of the clouds ! that mak’st thy purple throne 
Upon our forest hills! 
Queen of the thousand rills, 
That fall in silver from the dewy stone! 
Queen of m the vine 
Dropping on the snows 
That diadem the Alps’ eternal brows ; 
Hear-us, great Goddess, from thy mystic shrine ! 
Desolation. 


Our fields are desolate, 
Loaded with mortgage and hard usury, 
For wine atid oil, they bear the loathsome weed— 
Nightshades and datnels, docks and matted furze. 
The plain is now a marsh, breathing blue steams 
That kilt the flock ; the blossom’d hill a heath ; 
The valley, and the vineyard, loneliness ; [graves, 
Where the rare traveller sees but mouldering 
And hears but brayings of the mountain deer, 
That come unscared, to wanton in the stream. 
Mountaineers, 

The mountain horn shall ring, 
And ev’ry Alp shall answer ; and the caves, 
And forest depths and valleys, and the beds 
Of the eternal snows, shall pour eut tribes 
That know no Roman tyrants,— daring hearts, 
Swift feet, strong hands, that neither hunger, thirst, 
Nor winter cataracts, nor the tempest’s roar, 
When the hills shake with thunderbolts,—can tire. 

‘Love's Expectancy. 
He comes at last ! 
No; ’twas the whisper of the cheating wind. 
When he returns, he shall not have a word ; 
And I'll sit thus, half turn’d away, and hide 
My face, tillhe has woo’d my hand from it, 
fend called mé Dian, lingering for her love ; 
Or Ariadne, weeping by the wave, 
That showed the Athenian’s galley like a speck ; 
Or Sappho, all enamour'd, full of dreams, 
Gazing upon her sea-grave ere she died ; 
For such fond punishments are food to love ! 
Night. 

The Ethiopian queen, Night, has come forth, 
Yet with her forehead veil'd in thick-wove clouds ; 
But soon shall all her beauty be disclos'd, 
From her pale sandal, silver'd by the moon, 
To her starr’d turban. 


Jewels, 
You shall have all that ever sparkled yet, 
And of the rarest.. Not an Afric king 
Shall wear one that youlove. The Persian’s brow, 
And the swart Emperor's by the Indian stream, 
Shall wane. beside you ; you shall be a blaze 
Of rubies, your lips rivals ; topazes, 
Like solid sunbeams; moony opals ; pearls, 
Fit to be Ocean’s lamps ; brown hyacinths, 

- Lost only in your tresses; chrysolites, 
Transparent gold; diamonds, like new-shot stars, 
Or brighter,—like those eyes! You shall have all 
That ever lurk’d int Eastern mines, or 
With light the treasure-chambers of the sea. 

Pte x ‘ eg Beauty. 

n this smoot! Ww, fair as Cupid's wi 
Shall glitter the rich circle of rrr = nae 
Catching your beauty’s splendors, like a cloud 
Above the bright paviliba of the motn, : 

Love an Evil. 
Why, I could give you fact and ent, 
Brought from allearth—all life—all history ;— 
O’erwhelm you-with sad tales, convictions strong, 
Till you cowldiNate it ; tell of gentle lives, 
Light as theMik's upon the morning 
Struck dowij' at once by the keen shaft of love ; 
Of maiden beauty, wasting all away, 
Like a vision into air ; 
Findiag no occupation for her 


Till Death upgn its bosom pillow'd her ; 
Of noble natures sour’d ; rich minds obscur’d ; 
High hopes turn’d blank ; ‘nay of the kingly crown 
M ing amid Cy geber of the throne ;—— 
And iy Love. We paint him as «child, 
When he should sit, a giant on his clouds, 

The great, scmaiay of the World! 


Look there! the hour is written in the sky. 
Jove rushes down on Saturn,—’tis the sign 
OF war throughout the nations. In the east 
The Crescent sickens ;—and the purple star, 
Perseus, the lonian’s love, lifts up his crest, 
And o’er her stands exulting ! 


We shall be light of heart, 
As birds in summer skies ; fond, as two doves, 
That have escap’d the fowler’s cruel snare ; 
Our vine and myrtle fence shall be a bound, 
That Earth’s pale vanities, its hatreds, fears, 
Fiery ambitions, pining discontents, 
Dare not o’erleap ; and we’ll have dance and song, 
And hymn the Sun with touches of the lyre, 
As he sheds morning on the Athenian hills. 
And we will wander by-the evening shore, 
And hear the mellow music of the waves, 
And read strange fortunes in the speckled sands, 
And make sweet pictures in the crimson clouds, 
And tell the story of our travel past, 

Till the day sinks, forgotten in our talk, 5 
And Hesper’s twinkling lamp must light us home. 
A Lover’s Oath. 

By this white hand, thus shook with such sweet 
By the deliciousness of this droop’d eye; [fear ; 
By the red witchery of this trembling lip ; 
By all the charm of woman’s weeping love. 
Conspiracy. 
This is the curse of all conspiracy ; 
To mingle with the refuse of our kind, 
To be the tool of tools, the slave of slaves, 
To patch up ruffian quarrel; from his cups 
To drag the dozing drunkard ; tear the knife 
From the assassin’s hand ; stir up the base 
To manly thoughts; degrade the swelling heart 
To nee villains, that the eye 
Had loathed in daylight. ' 
Peasant Happiness. 
In that yellow thatch 
Now the sunn'd peasant at his supper sits, 
With al! his babes about him,—-then lies down, 
Blessing the gods, and thus shuts in the day ; 
Unpressed by heavier thoughts, than with wb. face 
To-morrow’s Sun shall look upon the sky, 
Or in what hive his honey-bees shall swarm, 
Or to what elm his vine shall be a bride, * 
Or whether he shall pipe his woolly flocks 
To hill or vale; or some such gentle care, 
To put a healthfal motion in his mind, 
The Sword, 
This emblem of all miseries and crimes. 
The ,robber’s tool, that breaks the rich man’s lock ; 
The murderer’s master-key to sleeping hearts; 
The orphan-maker, widower of brides, 
The tyrant’s strength, the cruel pirate’s law, 
The traitor’s passport to his Sovereign’s throne, 
Thé mighty desolator, that contains, 
In its brief bar of steel, more woe to the Earth, 
Than lightning, earthquake, yellow pestilence, 
Or the wild fury of th’ all-swallowing Sea. 
These quotations, which we could paral- 
lel by thrice as many of beauty, were 
it necessary, must author on his 
deliverance before his country. We think 
we can anticipate the verdict; but, feeling 
that private esteern might be thought te 


saying how much we admite them, as 





But to bedew het couch with might tears, 


warp our public judgment, we abstain from 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
The Works of John Home, Esq. now frst 





collected. To which is prefixed, an Account 
As Life and Writings. Ry. Henry 
kenzie, Esq, S vols. 8vo, inburgh, 
1622. Constable & Co. 
Tar biography of the author of Douglas 
from tht pea of the author of the Man of 
Feeling, has, prima, fucie, considerable claims 
upon public attention; nor do we think 
that any reasonable expectation will be dis- 
appointed by these volumes, after getting 
over an indifferently engraved portrait as 
the frontispiece. 
The account of Mr. Home’s life was ofi- 
ginally read to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and is a plain, feeling narrative, 
which does credit to the head and heart of 
its author. There is no ostentation of sen- 
timent nor ambition of style: but the honest 
manly sympathies of an old friend are de- 
scribed in the unaffected manner of an ac- 
complished gentleman, whose wane of 
years has given a certain tender tone to his 
writings without impairing the faculties of 
his mind. He says very touchingly in his 
exordium : 
The first favoured lot of age is to retain 
its powers undecayed ; the next is his who 
is sensible of their decay, and diffident of 
their exertions. The Society will pardon this 
little digression of egotism in one who will 
never probably be heard by it again in the 
first person, and who scarce presumes to ex- 
pect that any partial friends will deem bim 
of importance enough to recal him to its re- 
membrance in the third. 

John Home was born at Leith in Septem- 
ber 1722. He was the son of the Town Clerk 
of that port, (originally of Berwickshire,) 
and his mother of a respectable trully, of 
the name of Hay, in the north of Scotland. 
He was educated at the Grammar School . 
of his native place, and the University of 
‘Edinburgh, where his talents and good qua. 


and laid the foundations of lasting friend- 
ships between him and many persons distin- 
guished in their future course, such as Dr. 
Robertson, Dr. Blair, Dr. Drysdale and 
others. He was destined for the church, 
and in due season was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh in April 1745. 
The progress of his professional lies 
and occupations (however, as Mr. M. states) 
was interrupted by the breaking out of the 
Rebellion in 1745. This furnished an occa- 
sion for that military ardour, that chivalrous 
spirit, which his natural temperament 
favourite course of reading had produced 
and fostered. He took the side of im 
as whiggism was then understood, free- 
dom, as British freedom was then conceived, 
and became a volunteer in a loyal corps, 
which was formed in with the 
iginal purpose of defending that hg by 
the attack of the rebels, of which he has 
iven a full account in his History of that 
ebellion. In this corps he served at the 
unfortunate oy of eee sae | raph the 
defeat, was taken prisoner alon 
others of his fellow volunteers, a cconaitted 


Perthshire, from 
to the Castle of Doune in by ent- 





noble, original, and genuine poetry. 





lities recommended him to general favour, , 
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«}thors, and would t 


ideas ee hoe my ope ope in 
narrative - One 
of them, nearly a coéval of Mt! Home's, onr 
respected venerable Dr. A. 
Pergiisof, says, in a lettér to me, that Mr. 
Home’s favourite taodel of a character, on 
which, indeed, his own was formed, was 
that of Young Norv, in his tragedy 
Douglas, one endowed with chivalrous valour 


Steps and connexions, 
ily that frem the circle 
the period alluded to, the 
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by some persons out of their own 
circle. It was agreed to communi- 
cate secret to him at a oe toe 
was their num- 


one given by one of 
ber. At that dinner he repeated his wonder 
on the subject of the Edinburgh Review. 
One of the company said he knew'the an- 
them to Mr. Hate 
upon his giving an oath of 6 . * How 
is the oath to be takén,” said David, with 
his uswal pleasantry, “ of 4 man accused of 
so much ticism a8 I am? You would not 
trust my Bible Oath; but I will swear by 
the ro kadoy and the ro xperoy never to re- 
veal your secret.” He was then told the 
names of the authors and the plan of the 
work, but it was not continued jong enough 
te allow of his contriouting any articles. 
The society with which he mixed, and a 
fondness for the contemplative amusement 
of angling, encouraged Mr. Home’s love of 
— 1746 he was presented to the 
min of Athelstaneford in East Lothian, 
where he was the immediate suecessor of 
o a_i the authior = The Grave. His 
t tragedy was Agis, with which, in 1749, 
he visited London, but Mr. Garrick rejected 
it at Lane, and the mortified bard, 
with a feeling natural to his situation, wrote 
with a pencil the following lines on Shak- 
speare’s monument in Westminster Abbey : 


His next composition opular 
pls of Douglas, founded on the patheti 
of Gil Morfice. With this produe- 
et he set off on horseback 
r London in 1755; but again met with 4 
disappointment, for Garrick returned it 
- 4. (éclaration that it was totally unfit 
‘or the 
out at Edinburgh, an unwonted occurrence, 
and excited an extraordinaty sensation in 
that capital, both by its métits and by the 
se yee controversy to which it gave rise, 
and which led to the author's resignitig his 
Sen ee eae Cae Rak t- 


tion in his 


Presbytery of Edinburgh published a 
solemn admonitien ma pit the subject, beginning 


with seat cage rte Ww 
irreligi més, particularly the 
neglect of the Sabbath ; bat tafeslated i te 
to warn all persons within their » e8- 
y the young, and those who 

a ate ta 
quen 8 ical enter: 
tainments, wibeh the ry set forth 
ihe Dasporel And phaiclods te éncy, at con- 

le length, 


Tt was, however, brought/ press 


santry, though Some of them were the pro- 
dactions of young meh, afterwards eminent 
While the Chitrch was taking public génthel 
ie the Unt ‘was ic 
measures on this dccasion, ry Fe not 
to notice what it conceived to be an outrage 
against its purity and dignity, by instituting 
roceédings against the individuals of its own 
Ge. who had witriessed or countenanced 
the po hte of Douglas. Mr.. Home 
himself escaped the censure and hment, 
which would certainly have reached him, by 
an abdication of the ministerial fanction, 
having resigned his living at Atheistaneford, 
in pe a 4 ch ww pat intimate friends 
an uaintance, ad been present at 
the repecedatation of his tragedy, were'cen- 
sured or punished, according to the degree 
of their supposed misconduct. Mr. White, 
the minister of Libberton, was suspended for 
@ month, a mitigated sentence, in considera- 
tion of his apology for a conduct into which 
he had been unwarily led; “ that he attended 
the representation only once, and endeavoured 
to conceal himself in a corner, to avoid giving 
offence.” Messrs. Carlyle, Home of Pol- 
warth, Scott at Westruther, Cupples at Swin- 
ton, and Stéel at Stairs, underwent different 
degrees of censure; and several other Pres- 
teries ry or and enforced the langu 
that of h, with regard to 
baneful and immoral effects of stage-plays, 
pernicions at all times, but doubly impr 
and sinful at a period of great dearth and 


distréss among the poor, and of national 
degradation and vay 
e 


This was at the 
commencement of the Seven Years’ War, 
when Byng had failed of rélieving Minorea, 
and Braddock had been defeated in America. 
Such was then the prevailing opinion of 
ae ee , with regard to the 
im roprie immorality attending 
tattieal reprebebitetions especially by cler- 
gyaeo, though, indeed, the overtare of one 
lynod, and the language of most of them, 
expressed that opinion with regard to 
persons whatsoever. The difference between 
the o s of the two Churthes of England 
and Scotland, in this matter, was’ str 
set forth in some of the writings on the 
subject; and the Presbytery of sé, in 
answer to a representation made to them by 
that of Edinburgh, used the following ex+ 
jon: ‘* We cannot allow oursélves to 
think that a thing, réally criminal in itself, 
can be innocent or indifferent on the other 
side of the Tweed.” 


The play nevertheless succeeded : 


The elder Sheridan, then manager of the 
Thegtre at Dublin, sent Mr: Home a gold 
medal, in testimony ef his admiration of 
Dougias; and his wife, a woman not less 
respectable for her :vyirtues than for génius 

aecomplishments, drew the idea of her 
admired, novel of i (as her 
introduction bears,) from genuine moral 
effect of that excellent tragedy. | 
ast the ceétisutes the rch, - the 
war suffrage was strong in its fa and 

é houses were crowded every night of its 
representation. Pertiaps the success of the 

state hd species of its eslapeceion, ada 

species o 5 
the situation of its author, the ceh- 


e sire of others; for, among the jeus d’aprit 


ucéd on the o€casion, somé written 
ts poets, Gnd not at all re- 


8 stfietness or severe 





morality, Its were found among 
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AND ~— 





——— 
all ranks and professions. Mr. Wedderburn, 
afterwards Lord Loughborough, wrote some 
of its lighter defences. Mr. Adam Ferguson 
published a serious pam 
the morality of dramatic composition, de- 


fied in the story of Joseph and his Brethren; 
Dr. Carlyle, an ironical hlet, under the 
title of, ‘ Reasons why the 

Douglas should be Burnt by the hands of the 
Common Hangman;” afterwards he 
wrote a paper, calculated for the lower ranks, 
which was hawked about the streets, “‘ His- 
tory of the Bloody Tragedy of Douglas, as it 
is now performing at the Theatre in the 
Canongate.” This paper had such an effect 
as to add two more nights to the already un- 
precedented run of the play. - - - 

- - - The General Assembly passed a de- 
elaratory act, prohibiting the clergy from 
being concerned .in, or countenancing, the- 
atrical representations. But the manners 
overcame the law of the Church; and country 
clergymen, when in Edinburgh, frequented 
the theatre when any eminent actor or actress 

rformed there. During the first visit of 

ra. Siddons to this city, in 1784, while the 
General Assembly was sitting, there was, I 
have been told, great difficulty in procuring 
a full attendance of its members, on those 
evenings when she was to perform. A dis- 
tinction, was justly allowed between exhi- 
bitions, in which that great actress gave new 
force and impression to the noblest tragic 
sentiments, and those more exceptionable 
representations, which our comic stage, even 
in its present reformed state, sometimes ex- 
hibits. The persecution, however, which Mr. 
Home and his tragedy endured, was of use 
to both. Lord Bute, to whom I have men- 
tioned his introduction by the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, now warmly patronized an author, 
whose sufferings, as well as genius, recom- 
mended him to his benevolence and favour. 
Mr..Home went to London, soon after the 
publication of his tragedy, in March 1757, 
when it was brought out at Covent-Garden, 
with much success. Garrick at that time 
maintained his resolution of not bringing it 
out at Drury-Lane, but afterwards made up 
for his former neglect, by the warmest pa- 
tronage of Mr. Home’s subsequent tragedies ; 
which I am sorry to be obliged to impute to 
that respect for great men for which that 
celebrated actor was remarkable, Lord Bute’s 
favour being a surer passport to his theatre 
than the merit even of Douglas. 
Mr. Home now lived very much with 
Lord Bute, and was in such habits ef inti- 
macy with his pupil the Prince of Wales 
{our late King) as are rarely accorded toa 
subject. Mr, Mackenzie states that the 
poet behaved in the most disinterested 
manner while in this auspicious situation. 


He declares ‘that he never asked and was: 


never offered 


stow. 


betowed on him -the office of 


Mr. Crawford: of Rotterdam, 
in his 


the Princess Dowager ; but of this fact our 
“— makes no mention. ile —_ “ 

e intimate associate of the Favourite , r 
et, in defence of} was a very different person in the eyes of Rebellion, he resided til 
f ; *- | Garrick, from the poor Scotch Parson; and 
duced from Scripture, particularly exempli- accordingly Agis was brought out at Drury 
Lane in 1758, that 
Tragedy of Lysander to Mrs. Cibber’s Euanthe. In 1760 

his Siege of Aquileia was also performed, but 
the latter especially was ill received. In the 
same year Home published his three tra- 
gedies in one volume, 


servator at Campvere, gave him complete 
independence, and, regardless of money, he 
expended his income, living in social enjoy- 
ment with his friends. 


establishment at Campvere, in the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, to which 
that establishment had long had the privilege 
of sending a member. 
come from London to attend in his place in 
the Assembly, and took a share occasionally 
in the debates in support of his friend Dr. 
Robertson, and his party. 
were not remarkable either for force of ar- 
gument or display of eloquence, but were 
ee in an easy endl geateeneetse otgte 
and manner; though, from his particular ” : 

situation, an ex-churchman of the Presby- Stanzas” that ¢onclude it, 
terian establishment, they were not popular 
with one side of the house, and sometimes 
called 
from.some of the leading members sitting 
there. 


Kilduff in East Lothian, of which a bene- 
ficial lease had been granted him by his old 
patron Sir David Kinloch; and 
resided during the succeeding ten or twelve mimi € 
years of his life. In.1769 his tragedy of|to begin with the ending, are a thapsody 
the Fatal Discovery (originally called R 

was brought out at Drury Lane, with little 
success; and in 1773 Alonzo, the most 
popular of all his plays except Douglas. In 


.c cyany office or appointment, so man 
of Which Lord Bute had in his power to be- 
It was solely at. the. suggestion of 
ome of his friends, without the most distant 
hint from himself, that Lord Bute at last 

Conservator of | tinguished his ‘life. Thoagh 


‘enjoy: ears, till he resigned it 
4a 1770, (retaining, I believe, the salary,) to 


- - - Dedicated to the Prince of Wales, 


This, with his 300/. per.annum as Con-| al} 


He represented the Dutch ecclesiastical 


He was in use to 


~ - exception of some journies to London, 
and perweneny that made for the unforta- 


publishing his His of 
I his Tenth, whiek 


happened on the 5th September 1808, i 
86th year of his age. meat We 


For sometime, before that event, he had 


actor performing | sradually sunk..into.a state of bodily and 
mental weakness, which makes death a de. 
sirable event, both for a man’s own sake and 
that of his friends; yet the warmth of his 
heart. remained unextinguished amidst the 
feebleness of his frame. 


His only prose. work of importance is the 


who in that very year having succeeded to the} History of the Rebellion of 1745, which he 
crown, showed an immediate additional! mark | g 
of favour to Mr. Home, by settling on him a 
pension of 300/. per annum, from his privy 


parse. 


to have projected immediately after 


the conclusion of that calamitous civil war, 
— it was not published till 1802, Mr. 
Mac 


enzie confesses that it was quite 
tered between its original concoction and 


public appearance ; but he does ‘not say, 
perhaps did not know, that the greater 

of the alterations were made‘ in London, 
and that evéry proof sheet passed under the 
revision of the Court of England. Such a 
fact is enough to destroy confidence in the 
history, and accordingly it occupies a low 
place in public opinion. 

(The Conclusion— Correspondence, &c. in our next.) 





His speeches 


forth severe. and_ sarcastic replies 


In 1767 he built a house on the: farm of 


ere he 


ivine) 


1778 Alfred, his last drama, was produced, 
but failed. 
lady of his own name, the daughter of the 
Minister of Foggo, who outlived him. 
Ia the year 1778, he had another oppor- 
tunity of indulging his passion for the mili- 
tary character, by.acceptimg a commission 
in the newly embodied regiment of Mid- 


Lothian Fencibles, of which the Duke of|choly influence on 
- + + Of this/ exclaims in his paroxysm : 


Buccleuch was colonel. - 
a) he attended the duties with all the 

our of a young soldier, till they were 
interrupted by an unfortunate accident which 


the press 
upon the body of damp sheets from the 


washerwoman’s. ‘That the fact is so appears 
from the following ao of their 
r. 


WorpswortTn's 


MEMORIALS OF A Tour on THE ConrTINENT. 


Longman &; Co. 


Or this volume, which we last week an- 
nounced, the author asks in the ‘* Desultory 


Is then the final page before me spread, 
Nor further outlet left to mind or heart ? 
Presumptuous Book! too forward to be read— 
How can I give thee licence to depart ? 


But without waiting for an answep,.which 
we have no doubt, if the Book were and 
replied like a sensible Book, would have 
stopped the said license, he does send it 
forward to be read, and a sad mistake he 
has committed. These desultory stanzas, 


written “upon receiving the preceding 
sheets of the publication from the press. 
We presume they must have been wet, and 
thus brought on the cold, fever, and deli- 
rium which seem to have ensued ; though 
In 1770 Mr. Home married ajon this point we can only argue from ae 


Tlie app agony 
ts n mind 0 mp 
Aelia so similar to the effects 


Wordsworth, who 


My Spirit is the scene of such wild art _ 
As on Parnassus rules, when lightning flies 
. Visibly leading on the thunder’s harmonies~- 


had a material influence on his future life, a and thenhe fancies ‘himself:o' top:0’ th’ 


fall from his horse, by which he suffered so 
violent a contusion on his head, as for some 
days deprived him of sense, and nearly ex- 
he recovered 
the accident so far as his bodily health was 
concerned, his .mind was never restored to 
its former vigour, nor regained its former 
vivacity. ; 














Walpole Memoires asserts’ that 
~ Home had a pension of 100/, a-year from 





The next year he fixed his residence in 


Alps, and next.on a bridge with span from 


Mont Rosa to the Jung-trau, whence be | 
ns heaven knows what all, | 





looks down wu 

and, like Falstaff on his death-bed, # babbies 
o’ green fields.” ‘The last words are these: 
_- but no more; 
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pen = 
Earth strétched below, Heaven in our neighbour-| called a Sonnet, we shall preserve entire On the ‘Lake of Brientz. ” 

Go forth, my little Book ! pursue thy Sule this“ precious:sport of Mr. Wordsworth’s| « What know we of the Blest above 

Go forth, atid please the gentle and the j Muse. " But that they sing and that they love ?” 
Not be a whisper stifled, if it say [future Lay. Yes, if they ever did inspire 


That treasures, yet untouched; mia ce some 
What the fldor of a pa Rag By is, we 
do not know, and whether the atithor stood 
upon thator upon the rainbow itself,wedo not 
comprehend (though we imagine the latter, 
as the earth was stretched below ;) but it is 
consoling to learn that, however it was, he 
was in such excellent neighbourhood as that 
. heaven, a - pe ttle Book's pleas- 
ng the getitle and the , we hope it 
efit not % so, else are 8 and ere. 
bate, for assuredly it does not please us. 
Indeed it is painful to see a poet like 
Wordsworth’ impose so egregiously upon 
his better perceptions as to fancy that these 
teemings of egotistical complacency can pos- 
sessany general interest. We have read this 
volume; we have scanned it:—and, except 
some passages in a poem calle: Enterprize, 
we protest that we cannot discover four 
poetical ideas in the whole. That whatever 
“future lay” he may choose to emit shall 
more resemble his Duddon than the pre- 
sent ‘publication, is our sincere wish ; for 
the conclusion to which such things as 
the Ecclesiastical Sketches and Memoruls of 
a Tour must force every rational critic is, 
that the poetry, where it does occur, is acci- 
dental, and the mass dull, feeble, and 
prosaic. nae 
Having expressed this strong opinion, we 
are‘bound to offer some extracts in support 
of it; otherwise we: should not have been 
tempted to encroach further upon our space 
with a notice of what we so lightly esteem. 
The oon are in number thirty-seven, 
principally‘Sonnets, and they relate ‘to va- 
rious objects which struck the writer in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy—such as 
the “ Fishwomen at Calais,” the.“ Field of 
Waterloo,” an “+ Italian Itinerant” or seller 
7 Eclipse of 
Sun,” an “ Echo,” being “ Seabt-et 
a she,” the “ Last Supper by -L. da 
inci, the tune of the “ Ranz-des- aches,” 
&E.'&c. ‘from which list it will be seen that 
on is at least variety in his subjects, whe- 
net the steps are from’ the sublime to the 
ey . not. 
‘oe Fishwomen at Calais appear to ‘have 
aa a peculiarly vivid impeesaon, and the 
Net to them is peculiarly absurd. The 
conceit of it is, that there are no women 
them under the water, bicause the sub- 
mine ladies, Nereids, &c.,are beautiful 
old not “ withered, grotesqi te, immeasurably 
pre should have thovight they were 
t than the fishwomen,) and ’sbrill and 
an In accent.” The ; Sonnet is 
addressed to”* Bruges,’ v shere Mr. Words- 
ie rds sees “': all the craces left 
ona defence against th © injuries of time,” 
pot So ‘enchanted: ‘with them that-he 
Pe a are the “ Ge ntle power of Dark- 
oa to advance , and hide these mild 


Suge nto , : 
poem consisting; of fourteen: > segs 


A winged Goddess, clothed in vesture wrought 
Of rainbow colours ; One whose port was bold, 
Whose overburthened hand could scarcely hold 
The glittering crowns and-garlands which it brought, 
Hover'd in air above the far-famed Spot. 

She vanished—All was joyless, blank, and cold ; 
But if from wind-swept fields of corn that roll’d 
In dreary billows, from the meagre cot, 

And monuments that soon may disappear, 
Meanings we craved which could not there be found ; 
If the wide prospect seemed an envious seal 

Of great exploits ; we felt as Men should feel, 
With such vast hoards of hidden carnage near, 
And horror breathing from the silent groumd! 


This poor effusion is followed by others 
still more poor. The author writes another 
Sonnet on being drawn in a carriage upon 
the Banks of the Rhine. He is sick of the 
motion, but philosophically adds, 

2° = = Why repine ? 
Pedestrian liberty shall yet be mine 
To muse, to creep, to halt at will, to gaze: ; 
Freedom which youth with copious hand supplied, 
May in fit measure bless my later days. 


These lines are puzzlers. As we under 
stand them, they mean that youth’s copious 
hand having supplied Mr, Wordsworth with 
freedom, or the liberty of walking as he 
listed, he hopes in his later days to be 
blessed with taking fit measure of the roads 
as a pedestrian. A boat'u the Rhine 
produces no finer images than a German 
wagon: the Hymn on that topic is @ mix- 
ture of folly almost approaching to profana- 
tion, The writer invokes an image of our 
Saviour upon the cross, and says, in the 
canting bathos of the most puling Sectarian, 

Hither, like yon ancient Tower 

Watching o’er the River's bed, 

Fling the shadow of thy power, 

Else we sleep among the Dead ; 

Traveller on the billowy Sea, 

Shield us in our jeopardy ! 

Guide our Bark among the waves ; 

Through the rocks our passage smooth ; 

Where the whirlpool frets and raves 

Let thy love its anger soothe ; 

All our hope is placed in Thee ; } 

Miserere Domine ! 

‘The next sonnet to Hockheim has a bold 
line: 
O Silence! thou wert Mother of a shout 
That thro’ the texture ef yon azure dome 
Clove its glad way—a cry of harvest home 
Uttered to heaven in ecstasy devout ! (smoke, 
The barrier Rhine‘ hath “teaveds; through battle- 
On men who gazed-heart-smnitten by the view, 
As if all Germany had felt the shock. 
Fly, wretched Gauls! ere they the charge renew 

ohaveseen(themselvesdelivered from the yoke) 

The unconquerable Stream his course pursue. 

Such maudlin nonsense requires no com- 
ment ; the opposite page. alone is worthy of 
it, for it treats of the Euxine as a sea 





; Whose waves did greet 
So skilfully, that they forgot their jars— 


‘Out of the Sonnet. we have : verses in|: 


A mortal hymn, or shaped the choir, 

Now, where those harvest Damsels float 
Homeward in their rugged Boat, 

(While all the ruffling winds are fled, 

Each slumbering on some mountain’s head,) 
Now, surely, hath that gracious aid 

Been felt, that influence is displayed. 

Pupils of heaven, in order stand 

The rustic Maidens, every hand 

Upon a Sister's shoulder laid,— 

To chaunt, as glides the boat along, 
A,simple, but a touching Song ; 

To chaunt, as Angels do above, 

The melodies of Peace in Love ! 

The Eclipse belongs also to both classes: 


No vapour stretched its wings ; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 

The sky an azure field displayed ; 

’Twas sun-light sheathed and gently charmed, 
Of all its sparkling rays disarmed, 

And as in slumber laid :— 

Or something night and day between, 
Like moon-shine—but the hue was green ; 
Still moor-shine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curved shore, 
Where gazed the Peasant from his door, 
And on the mowntain’s head. 


The following we take to be purer dog~ 


grel : 


Memorial, near the outlet of the Lake of Thun, 
“© Dem Andenken Meines Freundes Aloys Reding. 
MDCCCVIII.” 

Around a wild and woody bill 

A gravelled path-way treading, 

We reached a votive stone that bears 

The name of Aloys Reding. : 

Well judged the Friend who placed it there 
For silence and protection, ‘ 

And haply with a finer care 

Of dutiful affection. 


The Sun regards it from the West, 
Sinking in summer glory ; 

And, while he sinks, affords a type 
Of that pathetic story. 


And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 

Amid the grove to linger ; 

Till all is dim, save this bright Stone 

Touched by his golden finger. 

The following stuff is suggested by a 
stone pillar lying by the way side near Milan, 
which Buonaparte had carved for a triumphal 
column : 
Ambition, following down this far-famed slope 
Her Pioneer, the snow-dissolving Sun, 
While Clarions prate of Kingdoms to be won, 
Perchance, in future ages, here may stop ; 
Taught to mistrust her flattering horoscope 
By admonition from this party Stone ; 
Memento uninscribed of Pride o’erthrown, 
Vanity’s hieroglyphic ;—a choice trope 
In fortune’s rhetoric. - - - 
We hear elsewhere of 
—A e —(perchance with blood 
As — as raft endued, 
But seemingly a Thing despised ; 
Even by the sun and air unprized 5 
For not a tinge or flowery streak 

upon his tender cheek,) 
eart-deaf to those rebounding notes 








ither , but generally reselving into 
the math pe and pw fier For ex- 
yarnple: --’ 


Of pleasure, by his silent Goats. 





But we will no _— The 


a last ee can + re cigs gars a 


title in this book— feo os a 
forgotten that it had obtained a place among 
ps Ecclesiastical My apn or, it may may ber 


that will ‘not 
reading as at a first; and there is hardly 
one of them worth atall. We re- 
gret to speak with 
the work LH so amiable. 
but if justice is to be 
of high name and pia tad 
mt when they are guilty of such offences 
against public taste, and we will add, in the 
= esent instance, common sense. 
ordsworth and are at the head of 
two schools ; and when Poets so eminent 
stand forward to pe sel the world, it is a 
duty, which we Peron with a}i reluctance 
though with a peasen, to expose the 
folly of the one and denounce the. evil of 
the other. Abler reviewers may, afferd to 
compromise their opinions, ant avoid au- 
thors with whum they do not wish to come 
in collision ; because the time they have for 
inquiry, comparison, and decision, enables 
them tu prepare more com ve 
than we can pretend to indite, w ar a 
is to inform the public by immediate. apo 
on novelties, accompanied by such remar 
as a necessarily rapid pe » As 
we cannot in the y of cases offer 
elaborate articles which contain so much jn- 
telligence and do so much honour- to the 
5S es Reviews, we are compelled, 
wi our imperfections on our heads, to 
deal fairly right and pow | omit ohn im- 
portant, s out, and not shrink from 
offending the friends and partisans of any 
author. Literary. Gazette desires to 
have no friends and no enemies. It has 
neither aversion nor favouritism for any 
writer, or any school of writers, In this it 


may po Uevory gre, sl will ol 
add one more to the many mpomneentane 

| which have eppeared oe to facilitate The |S 
introduction to the op of 9 aes | cou 


only be attained by a long 

personal intercourse with our 

neighbours, is of itself a valuable addition 

to our stock of knowledge on the subject: 
ahd such will be the result of an attentive 

Hy | oop ghd present volume. M. Boileau 


AND 


ae 


Salata 


tr 
, ing their's Colinas ois ekaere a r 
ate, they first pronounced ne 


neither ‘give the King » new handle to par 


don, nor ea admiral’ 
wtf stp tng 


contrived to render so dry a work bya 


as a Dictionary a using to his readers, by 
the Sap queer ex pe ‘de mots, anec- 
dotes, &c. as best exemplify the ._Homo- 
nymes. The following specimens, from an 
immense number, are new to us :—- 
A French abbé requested by his bishop 
to resign | his *teing ie favour of another eler- 
man (de eédér son specs answered: Ii m’a 
allu tant d’années pour les deux pre- 


is & prononcer les deux suivantes (c. 


on the French General Decugn was Ailes the sole 


de-camp to his brother, he was once stop 
in his pa by a police officer. a 
vous nommez-vous? Decaen.—D? ow étes-vous? De 
Caen. — D'or venes-vous? De Caen, — Qu’ ées- 
vous? Aide-de-camp.— De qui? Du Général De- 
caen.—QOu, alles-vous? Au camp. Whereupon 
the police officer said, Ny a trop de quanquan 
ks | dans votre affaive ; je vous arréi comme suspect, 

Senment, an oath. Serrement de ceur, heart- 


a Eo 

M. de lpn es 
ses parens c 
= que ites “an 3 te Uépous : fh 
vous , vous n'aver qu'un serment de bouche.” 
« Pheigne, plats ang a de Bidort, “elle gut 
comet, Cea gt ee 
Sourps aoe ene ~~ rode 


nd’un nouvel 


will be seen that it is not following the| chestre 


is mepigiogh. Sea 
wok shall take the lead of it Gilt ue! 
to the common interests 4 


literature, nip ha impartiality, honour, 





Acareane, to its 


pe KA break 

author rth in his 
volatile wit which vs pet i 
mere play upon words, 
tion of a foreigner,” 


reference to the Lit. Gazette, No, 185, 
will be seen that we has ne oe 
don spa by the same author. Both 


French indebted 
io bigs for these toed publication 


WALPOLE’S MEMOIRES. SECOND VOLUME. 
£ resume our author's relation of the 








I a to the conclusion 
a few intervening incidents be bent 


The 14th of March was appointed for exe- 
cution. Yet one more unexpected event 
seemed to mise another interruption. 
that guaslabte department of ie gover 
ty t ofa 
ment, inconsiderate og 
But as a mob is al 
ee so it is gener: 
bedy that ma melts ae 
sion 7 ae pl na ee 
tacle i 8 a drave erer. 
snticipated ay rness. On the ee 
eleven at ni ur Tory aldermen went to 
Dickinson, > lord mayor, to desire he 
would summon a common council, inte: 
to promote a petition te the King to s 
a admiral. The motion was imputed to 
Pitt. The magistrate, “as 
foraeed os if ke bod been the firat magistrate 
in the kingdom, replied, it was too lete; he 
would be at home till noon of the next day, 
4| On the morrew sent to him not to dis, 
maiss his officers—but he an eee 
though they continued squabbling 
themselves ‘an two in the paris, “Thos 
thie last chance was lost, Had the first mid- 
night neil been’ seized, it t have 
spread kappa te teaas the K roeed not 
ave ple 8 promise of seve 
to the a T hesitate even to mention A sage 
I will not ex » as I cannot prove my sus- 


The fatal morning arrived, - wag by ng 
means met by the Nd a th reluctance, 


The whole oat sain had been 
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at it might be seen whether 

least symptom of fear; and 

minute arrived, adhered to his pur- 

le took an easy leave of his friends, 

the officers not a moment, went 

to the deck, and placed himself in a 

with neither ceremony nor lightness. 

of the more humane officers represented 

m, that his face being uncovered, might 
thraw reluctance into the executioners ; and 
besought him to suffer a handkerchief. He 
od with the same unconcern, “ If it will 
frighten them, let it be done: they would not 

i His eyes were bound ; they 

it, and he fell at once.* 

Ithas often been remarked, that whoever 
dies in public, dies well. Perhaps those, 
who, trembling most, maintain a dignity in 
their fate, are the bravest : resolution on re- 
flection is real courage. It is less condemn- 
able, than a mela’ vain-glory, when 

.men are ostentatious at their death. 
surely a man who can adjust the circum- 
stances of his execution beforehand ; who can 
say, “Thus I will do, and thus ;” who can 
sustain the determined part, and throws in 
no unnecessary pomp, that man does not 
fear—can it be probable he ever did fear? I 
say nothing of Mr. Byng’s duels; cowards 
have ventured life for reputation: I say 
nothing of his having been a warm persecutor 
of Admiral Matthews: cowards, like other 
guilty persons, are often severe against fail- 
ings, Which they hope to conceal in them- 
lves by condemning in others: it was the 
uniformity of Mr. Byng’s behaviour from the 
outset of his peg to his catastrophe, 
from whence I conclude that he was aspersed 


maliciously, and put to death contrary to all 


as ou as I am sure that he was devoted 
equity precedent.t : 





* [ite following extract from our author’s 
private correspondence in MS. corroborates the 
fe given in the text, and as it contains some 

—e may be acceptable to the 


March 17, 1757.—*¢ Admiral Byng’s traged 
was completed on Monday—a porions cengedy=* 
for there were variety of incidents, villainy, mur- 

, and a hero. His sufferings, persecutions 
aspersions, disturbances, nay, the feyolutions o 
fate, had not in the least ‘unhi his mind ; 

his whole behayiour was natural and firm. A 
few days before, one of his friends standing by 
him, said, ‘Which of us is tallest?” He re- 
plied, “ Why this ceremony? I know what it 
means ; let the man come and measure me for 
my -" He said, that being mitted of 
cowardice, and bei uaded on the coolest 
Teflection, that he acted for the best, and 
should act so again, he was not unwilling to suf- 
fer. He desired to be shot on the quarter-deck, 
not where common malefactors are :—came out 
at twelve—sat down in a chair, for he would not 
kneel, and refused to have his face eovered, that 
his countenance might show whether he feared 
death ; but being told that it might frighten his 
bmitted ; _— the signal at 

received one shot t the head. 


” 


October | mation of his suspi 


: 
15; 
7 


of 
the Prince, who excused his own 


Agreeing with the Noble Editor in his 
note upon the note, we must yet say that 
however we look at this tragic scene, it is 
one which fills us with disgust, indignation, 
and abhorrence. The Corporation of the 
City of London, which makes so bad a 
figure in it, stands as low in Walpole's 
opinion as it does in the estimation of many 
in our days, Speaking of the negotiations 
for a change of Ministry, he says,— 

Addresses all the while were repeated 
with violence. The city of London, always 
governed by the qhourdnat heads in it, de- 
manded to have the supplies stopped, till 
grievances should be redressed., Indeed it 
was much easier to delay than to raise them: 
and yet nothing but the wickedness of the 
intention could justify the folly of the in- 
junction. 

The following anecdotes relate to various 

ics, and are added here to relieve the 
minds of our readers from the subject 


our review, which is necessarily shortened, 
amid the new claims upon us this week. 
There were in those days at least one Dandy 
minister :— 

+++ The councils of Vienna were directed 
by Count Kaunitz, a man lately returned 
from an embassy to Paris, where he had 
pushed all the luxurious effeminacy of dress 
and affectation to an excess common to imi- 
tators, and of all imitators most common to 
Germans. I will mention but one instance : 
it was fashionable to wear little powder: 
every morning when he dressed, he had the 
whole air of a room put in agitation with 
poten, and when announced to be properly 
mpregnated, he just presented himself in it, 
and received the atoms in equal dispersion 
over his hair. 

Scott, one of our late King's tutors, was 
dismissed in 1756 ; and Walpole states— 

----The reason given for his exclusion 
was, his having talked with contempt of the 
Prince’s understanding *, and with freedom 
of the Princess’s conduct. 

The Reyal Family of France is treated 
with as little ceremony. Benedict XIV. 
had promulgated the bull unigenitus, and 
Louis XV. summoned a bed of justice to 
enforce this ordinance :— 

- - - = The King (we are told) had taken 
this step in one of those relapses into weak- 
ness which his constitution furnished, rather 


principally dwelt upon in this division of 


—— | 
than a want of understanding. The dauphin 


was a fat more uniform bigot. It is related 
of him, that about a year before this period, 
reading the life of Nero, he said, «Ma foi, 
o'étoit le plus grand scélérat du monde! il ne lui 
manquoit que d’étre Janseniste.” And he had 
even gone so far as to tell his father, * that 
were he king, and the pope should bid kim 
lay down his crown, he -would obey.” The 
king, with a tender shrewdness, said, ‘‘ And 
if he should bid you take mine from me, 
would you ?” 





BURCHELL’S TRAVELS EN AFRICA. 


From Klaarwater, the author set out to 
explore the Upper Gariep, accompanied by 
a great number of Hottentots, men, women, 
and children, bent on hunting, fishing, 
cutting mat-rushes, eating hip tamus 
fat, &c, &c. under the protection of the guns 
of the party. With this immense train he 
proceeded to the confluence of the Nu- 
Gariep or black river, and thence to the 
Ky-Gariep or yellow river. There is also 
another branch called the Gmaap er muddy 
river, and these three form the noble stream 
of the Gariep. This excursion gave Mr. B. 
many sufficient opportunities of observin 
the natives ; and the following extracts wil 
unfold his most striking remarks. 


The elder women took their seat in the 
waggons, but the young rode on oxen; and 
a group of these Hottentot girls trotting on be- 
fore formed a sight as curious and pictu- 
resqne, as it was novel. They sat astride, 
and managed the bulky animal with perfect 
ease and fearlessness. Their heads were 
neatly bound round with a cotton or leathern 
handkerchief, and they wore shoes made of 
the hide of wild animals, but the rest of their 
body was oe uncovered, except by a bun- 
die of small greasy leathern aprons which, 
drawn under them, served to render the bony 
backs of the oxen a less uneasy seat. 

These aprons, which they distingaish into 
fore-kaross and hind-kaross, und which aré 
tied just over the hips, are their only per- 
manent clothing: for the large kaross, or 
cloak, is only worn, or thrown off, agreeably 
to the weather or the fancy of the wearer. 
The fore-kaross is much the smaller, and seldom 
reaches below the knees: it consists simply 
of two or three little aprons cut into narrow 
strips or thongs; and which by constant 
wear assume the appearance of a bundle of 
strings. No other kind of covering could 
less impede the motion of walking, than one 





Anson could not be at the head of the Admiralty. 
Indeed, continued the Pringess, I was already for 
it, the officers would never have fought, if he had 
not been executed. 1 replied, that | thought his 
h most unjust, and the sentence a most ab- 
ready Sophia Eee ife of a clergym 
ia Egerton was wife of a cle an, 
ahterwarde Bishop of Durham. What acompli- 


, |cation of horrors ! women employed on a job for 
blood ! 


[As the author calls this accidental conversa- 
tien at Gunnersbury ‘‘ a most authentic confir- 
re the Editor was sot 
liberty to omit an of the story; t 
readies will probably think with Hun, that more 
importance to mere gossip than it 


ve, said to 
lication 
on the foot of Sir, 4 is not idle- 





3 brother is: 
Dot call being asleep all day being idle, 


of such a make. These strings are often 

rofuscly ornamented with beads of all co- 

rs; and frequently an ostrich-shell girdle 
of many folds, hangs loosely round the waist. 
The hind-kaross is a single, or sometimes a 
double apron, much wider and longer, than 
the other, and not divided. This is often 
made so long as nearly to reach the ground ; 
though, generally, it does not hang lower 
than the calfof the leg. On this, nothing 
ornamental is bestowed ; because it is always 
required as a cushion, when the wearer sits 
on the 5 

In order to protect themselves from the 
sun and weather, they carefully anoint their 
bodies with animal fat; to which is generally 
added some sweet-smelling herbs redaced to 


which eall Buku (Bodkoo. 
Th is Buku is mabe my the leaves of voto 





aromatic or scented plants, dried and re- 





duced to a powder pound 
stone.’ The plants ae — * used for 


this purpose, by the Hottentots in the colony, 
are chiefly of a tribe of Diosma, various spe- 
cies of ‘which are considered equally good. 
But in the countries lying beyond the geo- 
graphical boundary of that genus, other 
plants of various genera are, of necessity, 
made use of; among which a Croton of an 
undescribed species, hereafter mentioned, 
always appeared to me to be the most plea- 
sant. 

Some wore round their ancles a t 
number of rings of leather, or neatly-twisted 
cord, which covered them from the instep, 
nearly half-way up to the calf. Rings, of 
catgut covered with copper wire, or even of 
simple cord, were worn by many, either 
above or below the knee; while several of 
these, together with bracelets of beads, de- 
corated the wrists, or the arms above the 
elbow. These people were also fond of rings 
on their fingers ; and some had copper orna- 
ments hanging from the ears. 

Such is the customary clothing of those 
Hottentot females who have not yet thought 
proper to imitate the dress of Europeans ; 
and this description, with a little variation 
according to the different tribes and nations, 
will serve for the whole of Southern Africa 
which has fallen under my observation. 

The ostrich-shell girdle is an article of very 
ingenious manufacture, and is formed of 
small pieces of the egg-shell, cut exactly cir- 
cular and of an uniform diameter; and by a 
hole bored through the centre of each, a 
great number are strung close together, 
enough to pass several times round the body. 
This girdle has the appearance of a cord of 
ivory, of half an inch in thickness ; and a 
very correct idea of it may be given by a 
long string of small bone button-moulds, 
such as are sold in the shops. The number 
of pieces of shell required for such an orna- 
ment is very great; and the value of a gir- 
dle is therefore considerable: as they are 
obtained from the more northern nations. 


and Figures on the Gariep—No 
situation could. be more pleasant than that 
which we had chosen: in the midst of trees 
and shade, enlivened by the notes of a variety 
of birds, with the ever-charming river before 
us, the opposite banks of which were re- 
flected by a limpid glassy surface ; while a 
fervid cloudless sky rendered the view of 
the water doubly refreshing. Clamps of 
Acacias, with a countless multitude of stems, 
formed vistas and mazes, through which it 
was delightful to ramble, shielded sufficiently 
from the mid-day sun by their soft airy fo- 
liage. Along the grassy bank, an open path, 
trodden by the natives or by the river-horse, 
afforded a pleasant walk by the side of the 
water, sometimes winding through thickets 
of green reeds, or over swelling mounds 
agreeably diversifying the surface. Here 
and there, short openings conducted down 
to the water, and tempted the bathers into 
the stream; who sported about, or swam to 
the opposite side, with a facility and fear- 
lessness which would have persuaded one 
that they had never heard of drowning. 
Their light-brown skin now appeared with 
its true color, and cleanliness rendered it not 
unpleasing. With hearts probably devoid of 
all care, and brow undisturbed by anxiety. 
e ben outed hey ae in- the cooling 
element, p enj it's 
Stneene ae THY enjoying their’ salutary 


Lea them to their gambols, and strik- 
ing out of the path into the woods and groves, 
little parties of Hottentot women and girls 
were met with, seated in the shade, and 
busily employed in twisting cord from the 
Acacia bark, while others were chopping 
down the branches, or stripping off, long 
pieces of it from the stems. Some were en- 

aged in an occupation of a double nature; 
for, instead of dividing the fibres by pound- 
ing them on a large stone, they performed 
the operation by chewing, as they fancy the 
juice to possess an agreeable taste. 

Considering the mode in which it is manu- 
factured, this cord is made very expedi- 
-wey & The workwoman, for this is a work 
that forms a part of female duty, being seated 
on the ground, and having a quantity of pre- 
pared bark at hand, spins two yarns at once, 
by the simple process of rolling them down 
her thigh with her palm ; and then, by bring- 
ing them close together, and rolling them 
upwards with a turn in the contrary way, 
they are neatly twisted into a strong single 
cord. A large quantity was made during our 
stay at this place, and carried home to Klaar- 
water, where it was used in making the mats, 
for which the party we had left below the 
Salt-pan Ford, were collecting the rushes. 
This process, which can only be performed 
on the bare thigh, or sometimes down the 
outside of the calf, if continued for a long 
time, renders.that part so sore, that they are 
obliged to desist for several days; but after 
much practice, the skin becomes sufficiently 
hardened to endure it without inconvenience. 

Hippopotamus killed.—The busy party were 


surrounded by the sweetest scenery that 
landscape can produce. They had floated the 
animal to the bank, and were labouring hard 


to get it out of the water; for, although it 
was but half grown, and only, what they 
called, a calf, its bulk being equal to two 
oxen at least, was more than they could 
manage ; till the Bushmen came to their 
assistance. At last it was rolled on to the 
gtassy bank; and immediately, all who had 
knives, fell to work in cutting it up. 

The monstrous size, and almost shapeless 
mass, of even a small Hippopotamus, when 
lying on the ground, and compared with the 
people who stood about it, appeared enor- 
mous. While they were employed in taking 
off the immoderately thick skin, 1 judged it 
would be making the best use of my time, to 
place the strange groupe in my sketch book ; 
as their haste to cut up and dry the meat be- 
fore it was spoilt by the heat of the weather, 
+n me little opportunity for examina- 

ion. -----+-- - 

This animal is entirely of one uniform color, 


which may be correctly imitated by a light 


tint of China-ink. The hide, above an inch 
in thickness and hardly flexible, was dragged 
off, as if they had been tearing the planks 
from aship’s side. It was carefully divided 
into such pieces, as would best admit of being 
cut into shamboks ; as these constituted, to 
the Klaarwater people, the greatest part of 
the profits. The ribs are covered with a thick 
layer of fat, celebrated as the greatest deli- 
cacy; and known to the colonists as a rarity 
by the name of ‘ Zeekoe-spek’ (Seacow-pork.) 
This can only be preserved by salting; as, 
on attempting to dry it in the sun in the same 
manner as the other parts of the animal, it 
melts puay The rest of the flesh consists 
entirely of lean; and was, 28 usual with all 





other game, cut into large slices, and dried 
on, the bushes; reserying only ‘susagh Sor 


———————— 
present use. This latter portion, however, 


was no small quantity ; as, in addition to a 
considerable number of self-invited Hotten- 
tots, who all of course expected a feast, 
there was also a party of Bushmen, consist- 
ing of six men and five women, w the re- 
port of the muskets had attracted to the spot. 

This animal had been killed by only two 
balls, both of which entered the head. It is 
very seldom that they are wounded in 
other part ; bat this does not happen from 
the impenetrable nature of the rest of the 
hide, a reason which has often been assigned, 
and My invented, like many other such 
tales, for the purpose of exciting wonder. 
The truth is, that,-as the Hippopotamus 
hardly ever quits the river but at night ; and 
7 day, seldom ventures more’ than’ its head 
above the surface of the water, there is no 
other place left for the marksman 

The animal, when ‘rendered wary by the 
suspicion of approaching ‘danger, raises out 
of the water only his nostrils, eyes, and ears ; 
which, being all placed in the same horizontal 
plane towards the upper part of the head, it 
may with probability be concluded that Na- 
ture assigned them this position, with a view 
to ensuring his safety, by enabling him to 
breathe, see, and hear, without exposing 
himself much to the observation and attacks 
of man. On which account, these are not so 
easily shot, as many other animals. Their 
great size is nothing in favor of the marks- 
man; and, unless he aim with as much pre- 
cision as if it were but a hare, he fires in vain. 

When no more than the upper part of the 
head is seen above the water, it appears very 
much like the head of a horse, and sufficiently 
justifies the name of Hippopotamus (River- 
horse) given to it by the ancients; who, as 
this circumstance seents to prove, could 
rarely have had a sight of the entire anjmal, 
otherwise they would have discovered that, 
of all quadrupeds, this one bears, in form 
and general appearance, the least resem- 
blance to a horse. Nor can any thing 
more inapplicable, than the colonial name of 
Zeekoe (Sea-cow), to which animal, I never 
could perceive that it had, in any respect, 
the slightest similitude. : 

In the present animal there was no hair 
whatever, on any part of the skin, excepting 
a few scattered short bristles on the muzzle, 
the edges of the ears, and on the tail. The 
latter was extremely short, scarcely exceed- 
ing a foot. The eyes and ears were dispro- 
portionally small, while the mouth was alto- 
gether as extraordinarily large. Being not 
yet full grown, its tusks had not made their 
appearance. Three bushels, at least, of hait- 
chewed grass were taken out of its stomach 
and intestines. 

Every man had now turned butcher. - - - 

The placid, noble stream gave to the scene 
a peaceful, yet animated character, which 
was strangely contrasted by the spot where 
our party were so busy at work. 

This indeed more resembled a flesh-market, 
where bushes were converted into shambles, 
and their branches were bending to the 
ground, overloaded with meat. Whichever 
way I turned my head, I beheld men, or 
women, or dogs, eating; several large fires 
were crowded with cooks ; all around was 
carving, broiling, gnawing, and chewing. 
Nor did I myself feel the least inclination to 
reprobate the practice, for, after @ lon 
fatiguing walk, and eight hours fasting, 
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ment, I still remain convinced that, if our 
English lovers of good eating could but once 
taste such a steak, they would not rest till 

had caused “ fine lively Hippopotami” 
to be an article of regular importation. 

All the offal, bones, and head, fell by cus- 
tom to the Bushmen’s share. No seoner 
was the carcase’cut open, than they fell to 
work upon the entrails ; occasionally wiping 
the grease from their fingers on to their.arms, 
legs, and thighs ; they were, besides, plenti- 
fully bespattered with the blood and filth, 
ca rejoicing at the portion he had obtained. 

Among these happy, dirty creatures, was 
one who, by her airs and dress, showed that 
she had no mean opinion of her personal 
accomplishments : she was, in fact, the pret- 
tiest young Bush-girl I had yet seen; but her 
vanity, and too evident consciousness ot her 
superiority, rendered her less pleasing in my 
eyes, and her extravagance in dress made 
her perhaps a less desirable wife in the eyes 
of her countrymen ; for the immoderate quan- 
tity of grease, red ochre, buku, and shining 

wder with which her. hair was clotted, 
would rain any but a very rich busband: 
herself and every part of her dress, was so 
well greased, that she must have been, in her 
nation, a girl of good family; and the num- 
ber of leathern rings with which her arms 
and legs were adorned, proclaimed her to be 
evidently a person of property: round her 
ancles she carried about a dozen thick rings 
of this kind, which, added to a pair of san- 
dals, gave her the appearance of. wearing 
buskins. 

But the most remarkable piece of affecta- 
tion with which she adorned herself, was, 
three small bits of ivory, of the size and shape 
of sparrow's eggs, loosely pendant from her 
hair ; one in front, as low as the point of the 
nose, and one on the outer side of each cheek, 
all hanging at the same length. These dan- 
gled from side to side as she moved her head, 
and, doubtlessly, made full amends for their 
inconvenience, by the piquancy they were 
thought to add to the wearer’s beauty. The 
upper part of her head was covered witha 
small leathern cap, fitted closely, but quite 
unornamented, and I should have had a plea- 
sure in gratifying her with a present of a 
string of beads, to render this part of her 
dress more smart, if I had not been feartul 
that, by doing this, I should excite in her 
countrymen, an inclination to beg and im- 
portune for what I meant to reserve only for 
the nations further in the interior. Her 
vanity and affectation, great as it was, did 
not, as one may sometimes observe in Doth 
sexes, in other countries, seem to choke her, 
or produce any alteration in the tone of her 
voice, for the astonishing quantity of meat 
which she swallowed down, and the readiness 
with which she called out to her attendants 
for more, plainly showed her to be resolved 
that no squeamishness should interfere on 
this occasion. 

With the rest of her female companions, 
the season of beauty had long passed by, and, 
if that season with other nations may justly 
be called shortlived, it may among Bush- 
women, with more than equal justice, be 
termed momentary. In five or six years 
after their arrival at womanhood, the fresh 
plumpness of. youth has already given way 
to the wrinkles of age;- and. unless we 
viewed them with the eye of commiseration 
and philanthropy, we should be inclined to 
pronounce them the most disgusting of hu- 


man beings. Their early, and it may be said,, 


premature symptoms of age may, perhaps, 
with much probability, tie soctibed to a hard 
life, an uncertain and irregular supply of 
food, exposure to every inclemency of wea- 
ther, and a want of cleanliness which  in- 
creases with years. These, rather than the 
nature of the climate, are the causes of this 
quick fading, and decay of the bloom and 
appearance of youth. 





Le Renégat. Par le Vicomte d’Arlincourt. 
[Abridgment—Fourth Paper.} 
Wartte the fair Arab was engaged in re- 


counting the history of her love and her mis- 
fortunes, the daughter of Theobert, recol- 
lecting the pious sisters of St. Amalberge, 
whom she had left behind her in the cavern, 
suddenly formed the design of once more 
appealing to the warrior in behalf of her 
companions. The gallery communicating 
with the apartments of the Mussulman 
chief, was crossed by several gloomy corri- 
dors, and was terminated by a heavy cur- 
tain which opened to the chamber of 
Agobar. The Princess had reached the 
extremity of the gallery, and was about to 
draw aside the curtain—but she suddenly 
paused. Behind the tapestry, at a few 
paces from her, two Mussulmans were con- 
versing together in a loud tone of voice, as 
follows :~—‘ Two hours after sunrise Ago- 
bar will be no more.”—* And who will 
strike the blow ?”—* The chief of the con- 
spirators—Nalrassan himself. Take these 
papers which contain the plan of the con- 
spiracy, and deliver them to the female 
slave of Nalrassan.”—“ When will the slave 
separ ”—<« Immediately. Having deliver- 
the papers, join me in the lower gallery 
without loss of time. Remember the watch- 
words— Confidence, hope, and secrecy.” —This 
conversation darted across the. mind of 
Ezilda like a ray of light. A black con- 
spiracy was revealed to her, and the boldest 
resolution was formed by the hervine. 

One of the Mussulmans had withdrawa ; 
the other still continued at his post. The 
Princess raised the tapestry which concealed 
him.—* Janissary, (said she) I come from 
Nalrassan — give me the papers.” —The 
soldier instantly delivered them,—‘“ Go, 
(pursued the Princess) and join the con- 
spirators without delay: Confidence, hope, 
and secrecy.” ‘The Saracen bowed and with- 
drew, and Ezilda entered the apartment of 
Agobar. 

On a sofa of the richest brocade, sur- 
mounted by Oriental draperies and a crown 
of gold, the warrior appeared reclining in 

entle slumber. A dream of happiness 
oubtless charmed his senses, for a smile 
played on his lips, and the most perfect 
serenity beamed in his countenance. The 
odious turban of the sons of Allah no longer 
encircled his head; his thick curled hair 
shaded his noble brow. Ezilda dared not 
venture to approach the hero’s couch. A 
vague thought, an unexplicable charm, en- 
tranced her faculties. As she gazed on the 
man of wonder, a mingled feeling of hatred 
and tenderness took possennre of her soul, 
“There, (thought she) is the ferocious 





enemy of the Christians, the impious blas- 
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phemer, the rejected of Heaven—the - 
e! 


At this moment Agobar suddenly moved. 
He half raised his eyes, and perceiving the 
Princess, for a moment imagined himself 
still under the influence of a dream.— 
“ Charming vision, (he exclaimed) what art 
thou ?”—The sonorous voice of the Rene- 
gade operated as a new enchantment on 
Ezilda. She heard, but she was incapable 
of replying. On recovering herself, the 
Princess broke silence :—“ Agobar, (said 
she, presenting to him the plan of the con-. 
spirators) a dreadful danger awaits you— 
peruse these papers.” — “ Who art thou, 
mysterious beauty ?” exclaimed the Chief ot 
the Mussulmans.— “I am, (replied the 
Princess) a Frenchwoman, a Christian, and, 
your enemy.” — “ My enemy! (repeated 
Agobar) why then do you come to warn me 
of approaching . danger ?” — “ Heaven has 
ordained it so,” said Ezilda.— Heaven!” 
exclaimed the Renegade, with an ironical 
smile, and a sudden gloom pervaded his 
countenance.—‘“‘ In a few hours, (pursued 
the Princess) the poigoard of Nalrassan 
will pierce your heart.” —“ The poi of 
Nalrassan !” repeated Agobar; and as he 
hastily perused the writing of the perfidious 
Janissary, rage and disdain were by turns 
depicted in his countenance. —‘ Alaor, 
dear Alaor! my faithful friend! where art 
thou ?” he exclaimed ; and opening a secret 
door, he hastily left the apartment. 

While he was issuing orders to his de- 
voted guards for. the arrest of the conspira~ 
tors, Ezilda observed near the cau 
Agobar a brilliant sword, It was not a 
Mussulman blade, it was of French work- 
manship; and the characters engraved on 
the hilt, and the diamonds which adorned 
it, all proved it to be a royal sword, The 
Princess took up the weapou, and gazing 
on it with surprise, she beheld the royal 
arms of France, set round with precious 
stones; and the august name of Thierri III. 
glittering in characters of gold. Agobar , 
returned.—‘* Pardon me, fair stranger, (he 
said) if [ seem rude and ferocious. Alas! 
in the spring of my life, adversity, like a 
devouring flame preying on my heart, has 
dried up the pure springs of benevolence 
and humanity; but moderation and _kind- 
ness occasionally show themselves, _ like 
unfortunate exiles, secretly revisiting the 
paternal roof.”—‘“ I come, (said Ezilda) to 
implore your generosity. The nuns of 
Amalberge, whom you saved from the fury 
of the infidels, are now doomed to perish in 
an inaccessible cavern. Deign to rescue 
them fromdeath. Send an escort of chosen 
troops to conduct the holy sisters to the 
French camp.”—“ Your request is granted, 
(said the Renegade) —Where are the nuns 
of St. Amalberge?”—“In the miraculous 
grotto,” replied the Princess.—* Enough. 
At sunrise the captives shall be liberated. 
—But tell me, Lady, (continued Agobar) 
who revealed to you the plot of Nalrassan ?” 
— What you would call chance, (answered 
the Princess) but what I call providence.” — 
*“* And do you know whom you have saved?” - 
—“A Renegade,” answered Ezilda.—* A 
Renegade! (repeated Agobar, in a transport. 
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you, in| the: of your enthusiasm, 
hope tv convert ll now that I hate 

r mn, , people, your 
towne Barth, Heaven, men, life I 
abhor all!”—* Agobar, (replied the Prin- 


eéss, ina tone of serenity and sweetness) 
the first of the disciples, the chief of the 


yd 
saved 


thrice denied his God, yet he was 
‘ou have imitated his faults, why 
i tance?”—With these 
ised the tapestry, and gliding 
ark gallery, speedily quitted the 

of the . 
Refreshed by a few hours’ slumber, the 
sisters thee niepai vei Cooter 
retui 3 and perceiving the absence 
oreelids, he became alarmed for her safety, 
At length a distant light was seen glimmering 
in the mye alley leading to the castle 
by the Saracens. “It is the Prin- 
cess 1” dsclaimed Goudair, and the old bard 
hastened to meet her. Ezilda was followed 
ay female richly habited and covered 
. After her interview with Ago- 
bar, the Princess had, without interruption, 
Yarela’s pavilion, and having, by 
her pious eloquence, turned the thoughts of 
the young Arab to her God, she inspired 
her with courage ; and Zarela resolved to 
follow the sisters of St. Amalberge, and to 


retire, at least for a time, to a French/|P 


monastery. 
But the hour was approaching at which 
the promised escort was to arrive at 
miraculous grotto. Goudair reminded Ezil- 
da of the conversation he wished to hold 
with het; and withdrawing her from her 
companions, he warned her of the Lab 
she would incur at the camp of Charles 
Martel, who well knew the enmity which 
her ancestors had ever borne to the Maires 
dw Palais, the usurpers of the sovereign 
Bien, oat the betrothed bride of 
ir was entirely devoted to the legiti- 
pray: My dawg. “Remain, (he exclaims) 
on this spot, where a brilliant career is open 
to you. The inhabitants of Cevennes with 
horror see the Mussulmans invading their 
tains, To enable them to shake off 
the hated yoke, they only want a leader,— 
— » and—— ”— “How! ex- 
c Ezilda) a weak woman !"—* There 
is no weakness in this world, (interrupted 
Goudair t in those who abandon 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 
“Lady, ( sie Rell 


: Lady, (said Goudair, addressing Ezil¢ 
anticipating your noble resolution, I ven- 
tured to assure my unfortunate countrymen 
that their Princess would deliver them from 
the yoke of the conqueror; and they this 
evening ex ou on the mountain of 
Carenal, not far from this cavern.”—** What 
do I hear, (exclaimed Ezilda) are our 
mountaineers already assembled ?”-—“ They 
are dismayed at the very name of Agobar, 
(replied the bard) and they dare not yet 
openly raise the standard of rebellion. 

any have even renounced the God of 
their fathers, and bound their brows with. 
the odious turban; but remorse pursues 
them, and to expiate their crime they are 
ready to die like heroes.”—*“ I will follow 
you,” said Ezilda. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ETYMOLUGICAL GLEANINGS, 
( Extracts.) 

Beet-roor. s. This common name used 
for the red beet has been overlooked, or 
forgotten, by Johnson and his last editor. 
Beet is, in general, derived from the Latin 
Beta, or Beta, analogous to the name of the 
river Betis in Spain (now Quadalquivir,) 
on the fertile banks of which this o/us spon- 
taneously grew, and whence it was trans- 
lanted to Italy about a hundred and fifty 
ears before the Christian era. This is the 
st etymon I have hitherto found for this 


the | ¢crimson-leaved inmate of the kitchen-gar- 


den. The French call it “ Beterave,” or 
* Beterouge.” It possesses a strong diapho- 
retic power. 

Martial, observing that Beets have no 
strong flavour, and are, consequently, of a 

t and nearly insipid taste, expresses him- 
self as follows, Ep. 13. 13.— 

Ve sapiant fatue, fabrorum prandia Bete, 

O quam sepé petet vina piperque coquus ! 
Now the word fatwus means “a fool,” and 
the French call “a fool” une béte. But 
this last word comes evidently from bestia, 
and has nothing to do with Beta, Lat. 
Beet, English, or “Béte,” Fr. Yet the 
coincidence and analogy are curious, especi- 
ally when we recollect that Augustus, who 


naturally had, and poorsely cultivated, a|J1P7. 


singular propensity for coining new words 
Suvtonig. Ang, 61) ueed Dotiowe for 
re, to be languid, insipid, which ap- 
roaches so near the vulgar French idiom, 
tiser, “ dire ou faire des betises,” to speak 
or act oy. The punistical saying of 
Augustus alludes, of course, to the leaves of 
par § plant, which are large, pendulous, and 
so 


N.B. Beets, either white or red, used for 
food at the Roman smiths’ and other me- 


ity was not 


ccharine element 
; ic we must not forget |The 
a tute for sugar. to 





AND 
ak French 
of Buonaparte. 
Brouin. s, The etymology of this word, 
which we have not in the anterior editions 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, is not proper! 
drawn by Todd, The word does not orgh- 
nate from “ a head-dress” called ‘“ Beguin” 
—but from a set of ‘mendicant religions 
sisterhood who used to beg, for the support 
of their congregation, and were accord) 
called “ Beguines,” evidently H corruption 
of the English participle “begging” — 
name which they have retained on the Con- 
tinent to this day. They wear 4 peculiar 
sort of mob-cap, which ties under the c in, 
(not unlike, in shape, to the head-dress of 
women following a funeral.) From. the 
circumstance of their being “ begging” 
women, this head-dress took its name. 
The cap of a child in the cradle, resembling 
it in » is also called “ Beguin” in 
French.—These female mendicants are not 
* conventual nuns ;”* they are even 
cially distinguished from them in the pas- 
sage quoted by Todd:— 
“Young wanton wenches, beguins, and 
naughty packs,”-—-World of Wonders, 1608, 
To resume: “ Beguin” does not originate 
from Beguin, a head-dress—but vice versé ; 
* Beguin,” the head-dress, originates from 
the word “ Beguines,” women $0 called 
because they lived by “begging,” and 
happened to wear such a cap. 

Berperry. s, [Lat, Berberis.] The 
Greeks call the shell or conch which pro- 
duces pearls, BepSep—as if from “to bear” 
and a “berry,” primitive words, existing 
probably long before the Greek langua 
was spoken. The pearl, as well as the 
berry, the fruit of an arbuscle, is named in 
Lat. Bucca— 

Conchea bacca maris pretio est - - - 
Virg. in Culice. 67. 

- - « Teritur Sicyonia bacca Tapetis. 
Geo. ii, 519. 


The Hebrew (5°9993, Barcanim—ox 
the, the Tribulus,— Berberry-tree,” seems 
akin ¥ eit English ent ae is f deriva- 
tion from the thema » Darack, > 
coruscatio—a lightning, 2 blaze ; saa Sis 
5, Bareketh, “an emerald.” All 
these cvincide with the smooth and shining 
bloom of the berry, as well as with the ver- 
satile and coruscating glow of a pearl. 
This etymological ont analogical exercise 
tends merely to show the existence of a 
long-standing affinity between words which 
are now scattered, disjunctively about, in 
many of the vernacular tongues. 

Birip. et ifidus, Lat. a Bo- 

esansins.t al term.’”’] So says Todd 
—but surely he does not mean that Bifidus 
is exclusively a “ botanical term.” Speak- 
ing of the companions of Ulysses, whose 
feet (although these deluded wretches ate 
acorn, cabbage, and carrot during their 
“brutality” in the Circean domains,) 
were certainly not “ vegetables,” Ovid says, 
Met. xiv. 903-4.— 
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= :~ and now the cleft 
By slow degrees the bya hoof had let 


pee gE mm me ie 


exclusively appropriate to botanical exp 


| ita - is a compound 
, an obsolete ple of findo, fidi, 
an, or fidum, fi , to cleave; or that 
the ancient raot of findo was fid, as 
preterit fidi 2 pine fidwn seem to 
insinuate. . ee coms, to what tongue 
it ever belon is now lost, exeept in the 
word fid, a iron instrument or tool 
to divide or cleave knotted cords.— 
Fid in Todd. 
. s. It is really amusing to see 
ic and witty commentators have 
hunting after the etymon of 
which, after all, means nothing else than 
“by God,” er “by Gott,” as it is still pro- 
ced in Germany—{See in Todd’s John- 
son a well-drawn and lineal pedigree of the 
word from Visigot, Bisigot, bigot, &c. the 
eallateral analogy between beguin, beguetta, 
and Bigot, with other philological curiosi- 
ties in the same line of desceent.]~The 
meaning of the word in English and in 
French, being “a superstitious hypocrite,” 
or “a man blindly devoted toa worship, or 
2 doctrine, he hardly understands,” shows 
plainly that this appellation was principally 
attached to obstinate zealots on account of 
their frequent aeons upon God, as a wit- 
hess, for the truth of their assertions. The 
following anecdote confirms the etymology 
of the word :— 

“Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy, 
refused to kiss the King’s foot unless he 
held it out to him for that pu ; it 
being a ceremony used in token of subjec- 
tion “for that Dukedom, with which the 
King at the time invested him. Those who 
were mt, taking notice of the Duke’s 

ised him to comply with the 
King’s desire ; to which he answered them, 


“Ne se bigot;” Not so, by God—upon|; 


ich he was in derision called Bigot ; and 
he Normans are still so called.”—Cowel’s 
Interpreter, ad Verbum Bigot, 

It appears that during their long resi- 
dence in the meridional provinces of France, 
v eon also : Bigots, from 
we frequent recurrence of that interjection 
with which thelr animated manner of 

: was ee a 

us denom: n was appli 
© dees wih cae hee beat ee 
Sovent dient: Sire, 
Ne tolez la terre as bigos? 
A ves ancissors, et 3 vos 
' Roman du Row fol. 228, 

“They would often say: Sir, why do not 

pI 
d fs usurped it from your 


an- 








cestors and from you, when they came by 
sea to plunder,’”’ 

Biranper. s, Not from the French 
Bilandre, a8 Dr, Johnson says, for I do not 
find such a word in the French language— 
and if it were to be found there, it certainly 
would pene nothing more than an offspring 
of nd, English.— The citation from 
D explains the etymon :— 

- - - Like Bilanders, to creep 
Along the coast, and land in view to keep. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
RUSSIAN DISCOVERIES, 

St. Petersburgh, Mareh 6th. 
Iw the year 1820, a Journey of Discovery 
by Land was ordered by the government, to 
explore the extreme North and North-east 

of Asia. Lieutenants Nphiege 8 and Anj 
of the navy were chosen for this expedition. 
After having made the necessar prepars- 
tions, they departed for Neukolyma in 
the north-eastern part of Siberia, On the 
19th of February 1821, they left Neukolyma 
in sledges drawn by dogs, when the cold 
was $2° Reaumur, in order to ascertain the 
position of Schehaladskoi-Noss, which Ca 
tain Burney lately conjectured might be an 
Isthmus joiriing Asia with the Continent of 
America, The travellers succeeded in de- 
termining the whole coast astronomically, 
going themselves entirely round the coast, 
and proceeding a day’s journey farther to 
the west, thus convincing themselves that 
Asia and America are not united there by 
an Isthmus. On the 15th of March the 
expedition returned to Neukolyma. On the 
22d of March, Mr. Wrangel undertook a 
second journey likewise in sledges drawn 
by dogs, with ten companions, in the direc- 
tion to the North, in order to look for the 
Continent which is s sed to exist 
cre. The principal obstacle they met 
with was the thin ice, which being broken 
to pieces by continued storms, was piled up 
in mountains, and rendered farther progress 
impossible. Ata bear-hunt which the com- 
a Ramer es they observed a sudden 
rsting of the ice, accompanied by a dread- 
ful noise resembling thunder. On their 
journey back, which the travellers were 
obliged to make without accomplishing their 
object, they surveyed the Bear dowd, and 
after an absence of 38 days arrived safely at 
Neukolyma on the 28th of April, where 
they are to remain for the year 1892, and 

then to continue their researches. 





DISCOVERY OF ANTIQUITIES NEAR GENEVA, 
. Geneva, December 10th, 1821. 

Tue discovery of several antiquities re- 
cently made in our neighbourhood, appears 
ta me likely to interest your readers, and 
I therefore take the liberty of sending you 
the following particulars. On Monday the 
26th of November, Laurent Desmarets, a 


St. Genix, and his workman Pierre Dunant, 
und several objects of antiquity, which 
t Jbaeugys to me two days . On the 
' went to the spot with Professor 
Gautier, and the following are the partieu- 





*"Aa era now ale’ Mr. Goddome =i, 


lags which we collected 


miller of Crassi on the little river Syon, at| who 





having cawed | Franks 


the md tq be n d and exi- 
ae to level his garden, had 

the earth on orte side to the depth of : 

@ foot, and having worked with ick-axe 
on the same side, near his mill and high 
road, he found at the depth of ten ur twelve 
inches, a wall of stones and* red bricks, 
of which I have brought away some frag- 
ments, and of mortar much . 
In this wall there was a kind of yase or 

of copper in a very bad condition, and in 
this pot a — composed of two plates 
of silver joined together by a great nuititier 
of i A aa silver nails: this’ wrapper 
contained— , 


1, A patera of fine silver, with ornaments 
on the handle, and a kind of carved lid, the 
whole weighing nine ounces. On this lid 
are the words Victor and Regina, rudely 
traced with a metal point. 

2, Two women’s necklaces of fine gold, 
gz 
3. , Tepresenting a r wi 

a small ho i wide 

4. A woman's silver bracelet, weighi 

140z. It is elastic, accommodating. itse 


P-| to the size of the arm, 


4 Five strong silver rings weighing 34 uz; 
each. 
6. Two silver stiles, made probably for 


writing on tablets of wax, each weighing 


two-thirds of an ounce ; at the end apposite 
the point, they have a kind of spatula fit for 
effacing the writing. 

7, Several elastic silver rings in the form 
of a twined serpent, and one ring not elastic, 
with an engraved stone representing a Ge~ 
nius or Victory. 

8, Nails, rings and other articles of silver, 
of different sizes. 

9. A bronze coin of Julia Domna the 
wife of Septimus Severus, surrounded by a 
circle of worked silver, and attached by a 
silver ring tog silver thread, bent cireul 
so that jt might be suspended as an ear-ring 
or other ornament. ° 

10, Lastly, 216 coins of Roman Empe- 
rors, of which three are of gold (one of 
Galba) twelve or thirteen of bronze, and 
about 200 of silver, of Vespasian, Domitian, 
Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus Pits, Marcus. 
Aurelius, Septimus Severus, Jalia Domna, 
Caracalla, Plautilla, Heliogabalus, Alexan- 
der Severus, Maximin, Pupianh Maximus ; 
but above all, of Gardian HIE. il 
father and Philip the son, Otacilia Se 
Decius, Trebonian Gallus, Volusian 
Valerian the father. The gold evin repre- 
senting Galba, struck under the reign of 
this Emperor, in the 68th year of our era, 
though he reigned only seven munths, is in 
perfect preservation. 

These coins serve to determine the time 
un the oe were buried. last 

mperor whom represent is Valerian, 
ascended the throne at the end of the 
ryt of our era. It is extremely proba. 
& 


that it aie eas ol that 
Gallic or Roman precau- 
Ca) kao 
in 
Germans : iCal 


and in the 
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most cruel manner. Cutemporary authors 
have drawn a picture of the devastation of 
this beautiful country at this epoch ; and 
Gibbon, in the 10th Chapter of his History 
of the Fall of the: Roman Einpire, has col- 
lected their testimonies. This family, ac- 
cording to all appearance, perished before 
it pee regain possession of these things, 
which it had sought to save from the rapa- 
@ity of the barbarians. 

A considerable part of the things above 
mentioned, particularly the patera, the 
bracelet, one of the stiles, the large and 
small rings, the wrapper and the nails, have 
been purchased by the Directors of the 
Museum at Geneva. 

I have the honour to be, 
&e. &e, 
J. Picot, Prof. of Hist. 





ANTIQUITIES ON THE RUINE. 

Ix Dormagen _(Durnomagus) between 
Cologne and Neuss, remains of Roman 
urns, coins, bronzés, &c. are daily found, 
which are collected and preserved. by Mr. 
Peter Delhioven, a rich farmer residing 
there. Inscriptions, and other subjects of 
historical importance, were not discovered 
till last year ; by these Mr. Dethoven’s col- 
lection, of which we add a description, has 
been rendered much more interesting. 

{n digging up.a field, the workmen found 
a vault, near which there was a chamber 
ten feet high, ten feet broad, and forty 

the interior walls were polished, and 


long ; 
eridint traces of red and green paint were 


visible; Against one wall of this room 
stood: two Mithras monuments, of excel- 
lent workmanship, and the fragment of a 
priest of Asis, with inscriptions ; near 
these were eight earthern one bronze 
lamp, and twelve round balls of tuffa stone, 
from the size of a human head to that of a 
billiard-ball ; alsotwelve — of Nerva, neg 
jan, Antoninus Pius, and: Vespasian, part 
of silver and partly of brass, but mene wit 
remarkable or rare reverses. Not far off 
stood two elegantly-worked tufia stones, 
about one foot high, in form resembling the 
altars of Hercules, which are found in the 
pits of tuffa stone at Brohl on the Rhine. 

_. First Monument.—Two feet five inches 
high, and two feet broad ; fine white lime- 
stone; Mithras and the Ox are much 
ed; as the heads, arms, and legs are 
wanting: this injury must have heen donc 
in digging, as the fractures are fresh: the 
loose garment of Mithras is of admirable 
workmanship; the tail of the Ox, after 
making a bend, terminates in three ears of 
corn. Neither the Scorpion nor the Ser- 
pent are wanting ; the latter twines round 
an elegantly formed vase. Behind Mithras 
appears the Youth of the Sun, with the 
whip; the lower part of the body is covered 
by rocks ; the four rays round his head are 
twisted, of lead let in, The Raven is partly 
concealed by this figure. In the foreground 
stands a youth with a torch reversed, with 
his legs crossed, and adorned with a Phry- 
pian cap; the other hand appears to huld a 
achrymatory. The whole is of excellent 
workmanship and tasteful composition. 





Under this monument’ stands the fol- 
lowing inscription : 
DEO. SOLI. I. MP. S. I- VRA 
DVP. - +- ALE NORICORVM. C. 


According to the opinion of a respected 
friend, the inscription might be read as 
follows :— Deo Soli invicto monumentum posuit 
Sextus Jovius Rapax Duplaris Ale (instead 
of Ale) Noricorum Centurio. 

In the time of Commodus, in which the 
worship of Mithras and Isis particularly 
flourished, and ‘in whose life by JElius 
Lampridius it is said: Sacra Isidis coluit, ut 
et caput raderet et Anubin protaret ; Isiucos 
vero pineis usque ad iciem pectus tundere 
cogebat. — Sacra Mithriaca homicidio vero 
polluit, &c. The name of Jovius frequently 
occurs; and Rapax was such a title of 
honour of the 2ist Legion, that the Vexil- 
lari of that Legion are called in Tacitus 
verve 111. 22, et 11. 43.) only Rapaces. A 

ovian Cohort is mentioned by Claudian, 
which received its name from the Emperor 
Diecletianus Jovius. In the time of Julian, 
the names of Jovius, Jovianus, and Jovinus, 
are also frequently mentioned. 

Second Monument. —Fine lime-stone, 
two feet high, one foot eight inches broad. 
It is extremely well preserved; and also of 
excellent workmanship. The subject is 
nearly the same, except that at. the side 
opposite to where the Youth of the Sun 
stands, another figure is secn as far as the 
breast, but without arms. The youth with 
the torch is wanting, as also the vase round 
which the serpent twines; on the other 
hand the dog attacks the dying ox; the 
latter is of exquisite workmanship, and has 
a truly fine expression, The appearance 
of the Raven is singular, and it is also re- 
markable that Mithras has neither a loose 
garment nor Phrygian cap. ‘The inscription 
is as follows :— 

D. S. 1. IMP. C. AMANDINIVS. 
VERVS. BUC. V. S. L. L. M. 

The same friend reads: Deo soli invicto 
Monumentum posuit Cajus Amandinius verus 
Bucinus, or Bucinator (Hornblower,) Vo- 
tum solvit, Lubens Letus Merito ; and adds, 
“ I do not regard the double verb, because 
the phrase V. S. L. L. M. may be considered 
as independent. 

Third Monument.—Unfortunately only a 
fragment; fine lime-stone, one fuot ten 
inches high, nine inches broad. 

A stations figure with crossed legs, and 
an ample garment, probably a priest of Isis 
in Roman costume. The inscription, 

1S. DIDIL. 
TRAX. V..S. LU. 
according to opinion might be read: Isidi 
Dilecte Traz Votum Soivit: Lubens. That 
the H is wanting in. Trar seems to be of no 
consequence : we may. understand by it a 
ladiator or a surname ; yet after Dil a 

‘omen proprium seems to be wanting, un- 
less there is a name concealed in the letters 
Dil. The first: word is probably. Isidi, 
whether we su 2 that the dot was an J, 
or that IS stood for dsidi. The D after 
Isidi might mean Dee, but it would be 
difficult to find.a satisfactory name ‘be- 
ginning with Idi{ or_Ji.~ We might sup- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


pose DIDIL to’ stand for the’name Didius 
Julianus ; but then Trax will not do, unless 
we should read Didii Juliani Trax, against 
which many objections could be made. 


LEARNED SOCIETI=£S, 


Oxrorp, March 23.—On Thursday last 
J. Bond, Esq. gentleman commoner of Wor: 
cester college, was admitted to the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts. 

ame day the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—C. Bellamy, fellow 
of St. John’s Coll. and Vinerian Scholar of 
Common Law. 

: Masters of Arts—H. -Gordon, Exeter Col- 
lege; Rev. R. J. Meade, »Balliol College ; 
T. Higgins, Brazennose College ; Rev. G. 
Walker, St. John’s College ; and Rey. W. T. 
Hopkins, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors g Arts,—Rev. R. Oakman, St. Al- 
ban Hall; H. Whitby, Merton College; F.E. 
Pegus, St. John’s College ; and C. Watkin 
Wynne Eyton, Jesus College. 

CAMBRIDGE, Murch 29.—At a congregation 
on Friday last, the following gentlemen wete 
admitted to degrees :— 

Honorary ‘Doctor in Civil Law.—The Right 
Hon. Lord. Henniker, St. John’s College. 

Honorary Master of Arts.—The Hon. John 
Henniker, of St. John’s College, eldest son 
of Lord Henniker. 

Master of Arts.—R. Dalzell, Esq. Trinity Coll. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—The Rey. J. Stanfield, 
Trinity College. 





FINE ARTS. 


WORKS OF THE LATE MR. COSWAY. 

Aw Exhibition of this description is at 
present open. in Bond-street, and — 
not so striking as some other sights ef the 
same kind which we have visited, it pos- 
sesses many features of. an yumm na- 
ture. Mr. Cosway’s talents are displayed 
in a multitude of works of a very plessing 
character, executed in the long peti 
during which he cultivated and practised 
theart. They evince great fancy and taste ; 
and however slight, possess must of the ele- 
ments of grace and spirit. Imagination 
and invention also appear to. have belonged. 
to this artist in no limited ee ;.and the 
variety of his studies, when thus collected 
together, is surprising. The drawings are 
sweetly done, and if not always correct, are 
always beautiful. Among other partsare a 
number of unfinished miniatures and por- 
traits, ‘which are especially deserving of. 
regard, as presenting subjects for contem- 
plation upon which the mind cannot dwefl 
without ‘being affected in the agreeable 
manner which ‘Shakespeare has called a 
humorous ‘melancholy. ‘The lovely crea- 
tures of that space of time which was 
measured between the years: 1770 and 
1790, now venerable grandmothers, or 
most desperate old maids, if the grave hath 
not opened its ponderous’ jaws. for them; 
the ‘youthful ‘heroes ‘of the American war, 
now retired invalids, if Bath or Cheltenham 
have. had the. power of preserving. their 
fame of life sa long; the elders, whose 
memories are now forgotten, though famous 
in their-day—gl: fill the soul ‘with teflec- 
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tions which it will do it no harm to indulge 
in, even should it cause us to dart a look as 
far forward as these objects are in retrospect, 
and teach us to attach less importance 
to the busy, passionate, and engulphing 
resent—to that sphere which is as if none 
Fad preceded it, and there were none be- 
yond it—that circle in which we are so im- 
portant in our: own conceit—that moment 
which is our eternity. In fifty years our 
likenesses, the vain, the fair, the brave, the 
learned, the great, will, like these, have 
passed their date ; and all that the amateur 
who may see them collected, can justly say 
of them, will but serve to illustrate the 
transitoriness of life— 


To point a moral and adorn a tale. 





It is remarkable that Sir John Sylvester, 
whose sudden death has been mentioned in 
all the Journals, was taking his last sitting 
for a Bust which had been modelled by 
Mr. Sievier, and which we are assured is a 
very good likeness. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO A TEAR. 
Crystal berry, 

Form’d in the melting eye, 
When the young heart is merry ;— 
And mirth’s blithe hey down derry 

Keeps the animal spirits high. 


Pearl of sorrow, 

Created by a sigh, 
Which wretched mortals borrow 
To bathe futurity’s morrow, 

When grief and despair are nigh. 


Drop of brightness 
And traveller of the face, 
Trickling o’er blushes and whiteness, 
Or finding a place 
In a dimple of laughter in lightness. 


Gem of feeling, 

That rolls from Nature’s crown, 
Or standing and silently stealing, 
The beauty of passion revealing, 

The tearless and stern to drown. 


O! thou treasure 
Of every tender soul! 
Shed without measure 
When innocent pleasure 
Will urge thy rill to roll. 


Tear! though parted 
For joy or sorrow,—I 

Would have thee started 

For sympathy—hearted, 


So thy source be never dry.—J.R- PRIOR: |}, -on reneatedty restored andabolished. The 


Her breast— (boy, what a twitch you give me !) 
Opes a fair mark: then pray relieve me, 

Nor persecute a wretch, deplorer 

Of cruelty in Nora. 

One smile of her’s—(thanks! hold thy hand :) 
I'd worship thee, could I command : 

Nor choose the rosy-cheeked Aurora 

Before my own sweet Nora. 


Come—take me by the hand, and lead me 
Where thy presence much can stead me: 
And when I bow me down before her, 
Whisper—“ Accept him, Nora!” 
Nay—>prove thee a successful teacher, 

And make me willingly beseech her : 

For none in speech can be much poorer 
Than I before my Nora. EpGAR. 
—emonencem 








LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

March 10th, 1822. 
M. De Béranger, a pleasing but factious 
lyric poet, has lately been condemned and 
imprisoned. M. De Béranger was forty 
years of age when he made his first at- 
tempts in lyrical composition, and his first 
songs became.so popular, that he was en- 
couraged to write others. After the Revo- 
lution of 1814, his Muse took a bold flight 
into the region of politics, and he wrote 
songs on all the serious party affairs, and 


epigram and satire. He collected his tugi- 
tive pieces into two small volumes, which 


its way into all companies. 
the pub 


months imprisonment for their author 
as into circulation. -- - - 
t 


of Paris, which have just been delivered 
from the yoke of the Censorship, rejuicing 
in their first moments of liberty ; the Miroir 
lately contained an article on the blessings 
of freedom, written by one of its editors, 
who was not at the period when he wrote it 
released from prison, and who, to use his 
own phrase, saluted liberty through the bars 
of his dungeon. The poor Parisian journa- 
lists resemble the criminals vyho were for- 
me.ly punished by being alternately im- 
mersed in water and drawn out again. 
Since the Revolutjon, the Censorship has 


theatrical Censorship still exists, and there 





A RHYME. 


- God of the silver bow! why follow 

Lis ‘1 mean,—not Apollo!) 
With shaft on thatthe ad shorer 

. (Ofthe unconscious Nora ? 
‘I feel each ‘wound— (now pray be quiet ! 
I'm all bedionr to chy. Bat s , 


is no appearance of its being annulled, It 
is certainly infinitely less severe than the 
Censorship on the journals, though the 
theatrical Censor is at times tolerably 
fastidious. Of this, proof was lately given 
with regard to 
Sylla, in which a 

hes of the Roman 
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ing comparisons - between» the hero of 
M. Jouy’s tragedy, and him who last year 
terminated his career at St. Helena. In 
the representation of the piece, the resem- 
blance is most striking, for Talma, who 


plays the character of Sylla with 

truth, imitates many of Napoleon's gestures 

and attitudes with surprising accuracy.” It 

is even supposed, but I do not vouch for 

the fact, that one of the directors of the 

police sent for Talma to persuade ‘him ‘not 
to perform Sylla in this way. The success 

of the play indeed is in a great measure 

owing to the talents of Talma; for though 
it is well written, yet it does not in itself 
possess sufficient dramatic interest to render 
it particularly attractive. °.M. Jouy, in his 
reface, passes a splendid encomium on 
alma. “In ranking Talma above . the 
test actors whose names: are recorded 
in the aunals of the drama,” says M. Jouy, 
‘“‘T am only the faithful interpreter of pub- 
lic opinion. He is no-actor,—he does not 
wear a mock crown and purple robe, He 
becomes identified with the character, he 
represents, whether it be Augustus, Hain- 
let, Nero, Sylla. No transformation was 
ever more perfect. Studied gesture, geome- 
trical attitude, modulated accent, art of 
every kind, he rejects. He exhibits nature 
in all her simplicity, the ardour of passion 
and the intensity of sentiment. If he 
stand motionless and utter not a word, his 


described public events in the language of| countenance pourtrays the workings of an 


ardent and exalted imagination, the combi- 
nations of a comprehensive mind, the cou- 


were published last November. , in which] rage of a warrior, or the terror of a child.” 
shape they became tangible by law. A song ‘It is rather remarkable, that the actor 
is of course the most difficult thing in the who can represent the heroes of antiquity 
world to suppress, for,without being written, | with such superior talent, should in private 
it passes from mouth to mouth, and finds} life entertain,a, taste for theatrical pomp. 
M. De Béran-| At his country residence at Brunoy, hee 
ger er therefore have dispensed with | lives with the ostentation of a marquess or 
ication of his poetic works, which |a petiy prince. He constantly keeps a num- 
have been the means of procuring several | ber of workmen employed. in making new 


-|erections or alterations on his 


Several copies have, however, found their|The people of the village salute him with 


fire-works and rejoicings, as though he were 


is amusing to see the literary journals | a Lord of the Manor of ancient rep and 
y this 





M. Jouy’s tragedy of 
in one of the 


it appears Talma is much gratified 
kind of homage. Though nearly sixty years 
of age, he still retains nearly all the vigor 
of his talent, and his retirement would be 
a great loss to the French drama. It is 
however probable that public admiration, 
ard the considerable emolument he derives 
from his profession, will induce him to‘con- 
tinue on the stage for many years to come. 
The Opera has at last produced La Lampe 
Merveilleuse, with Nicolo’s music, which 
has been expected for these two years: it is 
the first grand piece that has been repre- 
sentcd at the new theatre ; music and dane- 
ing are there united with ingenious ma- 
chinery and superb decorations, in short 
with the utmost magnificence of spectacle. 
In. the opera of La Lampe Merveilewe, the 
ublic not only enjoy the pleasure of hear- 
ing the posthumous composition of Nicolo, 
the author of so many comic operas, but 
of witnessing the choicest dancers of the 
French ballet.. If 1 singers were as 
abundant as good rs, the Opera ot 
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JPNTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; 

or Elements of the Natural History of Insects. By 
WM. KIRBY, MLA. F.R. & LS. ‘WM. SPENCE, 
Bag. PLS. ‘Ulustrated by coloured Plates. 

is Work is inteuded as a general and poplar His- 
tory of Insects, and contains an t of the injuri 
pF og aren 2 including an account of those insects 
which cause diseases in the human frame, and of those 
which are noxious to the farmer and agriculturist,’”) 
the benefits aan from > Raed a ate 
they undergo, t affection eix young, their va- 
rious kinds of food, and the means by which they pro- 
cure it, a description of their habitations, &. 

The two remaining volumes will be published with 
all convenient speed. 


Longmen, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


In I2mo, 9s. bas. 
ue NATURAL HISTORY of ANTS. 
By Mr. P. HUBER. Translated from the French, 
with additional Notes, by J. R. JOHNSON, M.D. 
F.K.S. F.LS.. &c. &o. 
Printed for Lon: 














oe Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

om 

New Observations on the Natural History of Bees. 

Ry Francis Huber. 34 edit. 12mo. 5 Plates, 9s. bds. 
No. II. Iustrated with num Cuts, Di 

and Plates, price 9s of A 
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is printed in 
be comprised in 
pag + . Sag yemonleg Egy id of 
English Language wi ma considered 
as an essential companion. 7 
. It will consist of eleven 








To 12mo. 3s, Gd. bd. 3d edit. of 
[NTRODUCTION to LATIN READING, 


In Royal 1am. te bas _— 
PHILANTHRO IA METROPOLITANA 
—A View of the ange a esta- 
blished in and near —— y during last 
Twelve years. By A. HIGHMORE, Esq. Author of 
Pietas Londinensis, &c: &c. : 
Published for the Author, by Longman, Hurst, Rees. 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-row. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. bds. 


(CONVERSATIONS on MINERALOGY: 
with Plates, engraved by Mr. and Miss Lowry, 
from Original Drawings, comprising upwards of 40) 
Figures of Minerals, including 12 beautifully coloured 
Specimens. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternoster-row ; and sold by J. Mawe, 149, Strand. 


TPPHIRD and LAST PART of Longman, 

Horst, Rees, Orme, & Brown’s CATALOGUE 
of O1.D BOOKS, for 1822, 2s. 6d. containing ‘Theology 
and Beaune History in en — e8 5 Be. 
to iography, Antiquities, an iscellanies, - 
th Rethe of Wit, Drollery, and leginatick: 
rious Languages.—Reprints of scarce Works ; and an 
Ap ndix, containing many valuable Articles, among 
w Teh are a complete set of Gough’s Seputchral Monu- 
ments, folio; and Philosophical Tr: tions to the 
end of 1821, 83 Vols. 

The Catalogue may be had complete, 7s. 6d. bds. 


In 8vo0. 6s. 6d. bds. 
ECCLESIASTICAL SKETCHES, inVerse. 
Part I. From the Introduction of Christianity into 
Britain, to the consummation of the Papal Dominion 
Part 11. To the close of the Troubles in the Reign of 
Charles [.—Part I1L. From the Restoration to the pre- 
sent Times. By W. WORDSWORTH, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
The MISCELLANEOUS ‘POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, Esq. 4 vols. 12mo. 1. 12s, bds. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, 
MEMORIALS of a TOUR on the CONTINENT 
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taken from the most approved Classical Authors ; | In 8 


arranged in progressive Lessons, from the more easy to 
the more difficult Rules in Syntax, according to the 
Eton Latin Grammar, Whittaker’s Latin Exercises, 
and Ruddiman’s Rudiments : ed to the weakest 


3| capacity, by a preparation of all the Lessons in Quan- 


tity, Etymology, and Syntax, and intended as a Book 
of n Reading, as soon as the Pupil bas committed 
to memory the first Declension of Nouns. 
By WM. BALLANTYNE. 
Master of Squire’s Mount Academy, Hampstead. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane ; 
and Cowie & Co. Poultry. ' 
Of whom may he had, just published, 
Greek First Book ; or the Rudiments of the Greek 
implified, On a Plan similar to Ballantyne’s 
Introduction to Latin Reading 8vo. 3s. bd. 
PERIODICAL WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and 
LITERARY MISCELLANY, being a New Se- 
ries of the Scots Magazine, for March 1822. 2s. 6d. 
Contents:—I. The Shi bury C pond 
IT. Eben. Anderson’s Visit to London. Letter 2. Bed- 
lam—II[. Dr. Hibbert’s Description of the Shetland 
Islands—1V. Dwarfie Stone of Orkney (from the Note 
Book of a Traveller)—V. Phre: s in Search of a 
Wife, Canto II—VI. Col. Stewart’s Sketches of the 
Highlands, and Military History of the Hi i- 
- Macvurich, the Murderer—VIII ! y 
3 1X. On a Medico-Poetical Acquaint- 
ance—X. Letters . Robert and An- 
drew Foulis—XI1. The of Lumley-den—XI1.Cu- 
vious Narrative. Portrait of an English dissenting 
Preacher—XIH1}. Ode from the Spanish of Lewis de 
Leon — XIV. On the Sogectiies ia Parliament — 
XV. The Literary Legacy. No. 3. The Bride of Bala- 
chan continued—XVI. A true and authentic Hist 
“ Til Tam.” No. 3—XVII. Some in the Life of 
Mr. Adam Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cross-Meikle 
—XVIII. Loss of a Smuggling Cutter on the Coast of 
Zetland—XIX. The Martyr of Aativch, a dramatic 
Poem, by the Rev. H. H. Milman.—XX. Literary Ia- 
telligence—XXI. Monthly Register, &c. &c. &e. 

_2. The EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL, exhibiting a View of the ss of Discovery 
in Natural Philos: 
Practical 








ophy, Chemistry, Natural History, 
Mechanics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, 
and the Fine and Useful Arts. (Conducted by Dr. 
Brewster and Professor Jamieson.) No. XII. with 
Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. 

3. The EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 
JOURNAL, exhibiting a View of the latest and most 
important Discoveries in Medicine, Surgery,and Phar- 
macy. No. LXXI, (being the 14th Number of a New 
Series.) Price 4s. ; 


Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. yr my 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 





n 8vo. 
A DESCRIPTION of the SCENERY of the LAKES 
in the North ofEngland. In smal] 8vo. 


rPHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
and LITERARY JOURNAL. 

The attention of the Public is respectfully invited 
towards this New Journal, which was commenced 
the Ist of January 1821, on a very improyed Plan; the 
Original Papers being printed in a manner similar to 
those in the Quarterly and Edinbygh Reviews, and the 
Miscellaneous departments so arranged as to form a 
distinct volume at the end of the Year ; thus combin- 
ing, in the same Work, the several characters of a Ma- 
gazine, a Review, and an Annual , 

Under the superintendence of its present Editor, this 
Work will continue to be enriched with the contribu- 
tions of persons of the first literary eminence, it being 
the determination of the Proprietors to no eX- 
pense in order to present to the world a Monthly Jour- 
nal adapted in every respect to the present improved 
state of. Society, and possessing a greater fund of 
amusement and information than has hitherto been 
attempted. 

The First Three Vols. for the year 2821 smay-now be 
had complete, pr. 2/. 2s. neatly half bound, containing, 

Poems and Lectures on Poetry, by T. Campbell,Esq. 

The Journal of Jonathan Kentacky. 

Doblado’s Letters from Spain. 

Walks in the Garden ; and upwards of Three bundred 
other Original Articles, in Prose and Verse, on Subjects 
of Literature, , Morals, Manners, &c. &c. 








Besides the follo regular Departments :— 

1. Review of New Publications and the Drama.— 
2. Biographical Notices of distinguished Persons.— 
3. Literary and Scienti 
Usefal Arts—5. Rural y and 
6. Domestic and Foreign Occurrences, &c. &c. 

Those therefore who desire to possess the Work 
from its commencement, are requested to send their 
Orders to their respective Booksellers or Newsmen. 
it may also be regularly transmitted abroad, by apply- 
ing to the General Post Office, or to any local t- 
master. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. London; Bell & 
Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lané, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 


. |B, BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet-Street. 
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